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“YOUR TEACHER IS PART OF YOU. 


it's important 
to have 
good teachers 


From my first ballet 
lesson at the Metropolitan Opera Ballet 
- School, I’ve always been fortunate in having 

good teachers. In addition to the celebrated Michel ee: : 
I’ve had many outstanding teachers in | —_ 

New York, including those at the Ballet Theatre School a 

and the School of American Ballet...as well as 
Vera Volkova in London. They’ve all proved 
to me that in dance... nothing but 

the best is good enough. 


PHOTO MARCUS BLECHMAN 


I’ve learned, too, that in dance footwear ny but the "4a 


best is good enough ... Capezio’s of course. That’s what I wear. 


DANCER s 

7 O8BLER ace 
plates, 12 outstanding stars of the dance. Enclose 15¢ to cover post- 
age and handling ress Capezio, Dept. DN 456, 1612 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 1612 Broadway, New York 
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MODERN DANCE SERIES AT JUILLIARD 


The venerable Juilliard School of Music, 
celebrating its 50th year with a Festival 
of American Music, is sponsor of the sea- 
sons most ambitious series of modern 
dance performances. On Apr. 6, 7 & 8 
Joce Limon & Co. will be seen in a pro- 
gram of two world premieres and one lst 
NYC performance. The new works are 
Doris Humphrey’s “The Matrix” (Otto 
Luening) and Mr. Limon’s “Variations on 
a Theme” (Norman Dello Joio), and Man- 
hattan audiences will see “Symphony for 
Strings” (William Schuman), which Mr. 
Limon choreographed last summer at New 
London. 

The Juilliard Dance Theatre, which per- 
forms Apr. 13, 14 & 15, will also present 
| new Humphrey work, “Dawn in New 
York” (Hunter Johnson), and 1 new Limon 
composition, “King’s Heart” (Stanley 
Wolfe), plus a revival of Miss Humphrey’s 
comedy, “The Race of Life” (James Thur- 
ber-Vivian Fine). Both groups will be ac- 
companied by the Juilliard Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Frederick Prausnitz. The 
performances in the Juilliard Concert Hall 
will benefit the school’s Dance Scholar- 
ship Fund. 


VACATION FOR NYC BALLET 

After their 2-week engagement in “The 
Nutcracker” Aug. 3-16 in Chicago, the 
NYC Ballet faces a lay-off of at least 3 
months. The group will reassemble in mid- 
summer to rehearse for the Gov’'t.-sponsor- 
ed tour of Europe which opens in Salz- 
burg Aug. 26. 

Todd Bolender has been signed to chor- 
eograph the Los Angeles Civic Light 
Opera production of “Rosalinda,” which 
will play 4 weeks each in L.A. and SF. 
Bolender is taking with him NYC Ballet 
dancers Jillana, Roland Vazquez and John 
Mandia. 


MOISEYEY DANCERS COMING TO U.S. 


At a joint press conference held in Mos- 
cow by Sol Hurok and Vladimir Stepanov, 


head of the foreign dept. of the Soviet 


Ministry of Culture, it was announced that 
arrangements had been completed for a 


10-week tour of the US beginning in Sept. . 


by the 90-member Moiseyev Folk Dance 


Co. The Russian gov't. is paying the 


round-trip air transportation for the troupe 
which scored sensational successes last 
year in Western Europe (see DANCE Ma- 
gazine Feb. 1956). 
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BALLET THEATRE’S ANNUAL 
MET SEASON 

In full force The Ballet Theatre comes 
into the Metropolitan Opera Apr. 17 for 
3 weeks with a repertoire of 28 ballets, 
including 2 new productions and 3 re- 
vivals. Antony Tudor’s “Offenbach i 
Underworld” will have its lst performance 
by the co. Apr. 18, and Agnes de Mille’s 
“Rib of Eve” is to be premiered Apr. 25. 
During the Met season Miss deMille is re- 
viving “Tally Ho” and Mr. Tudor is bring- 
ing back “Dim Lustre” and “Undertow.” 
Apr. 29 will be an All-deMille Night; the 
eve. of May |! is to be an All-Tudor pro- 
gram; and May 3 will be American Com- 
poser Night. (See CHICAGO NEWS for 
report of BT’s recent engagement there.) 


SHAWN TO IMPORT S.F. BALLET 

It looks like another coup for Ted 
Shawn, redoubtable impresario of the 
Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival. Although 
at press time contracts were not signed, 
there seemed to be little doubt that the 
San Francisco Ballet would be the cen- 


terpiece of the Summer series at Lee, 


Mass. The company’s appearance, pen- 
ciled in for 3 weeks beginning July 23, 
will mark their East Coast debut. 
ALONG BROADWAY. 

Donald Saddler is being assisted by 
Sophia Delza in the choreographic chores 
for “Shangri La,” which comes to B’way 
June 6. Characters representing a dance 
team have been written into the James 
Hilton script. Harold Lang and Joan Hol- 
loway will portray the pair. Incidentally, 
Mr. Saddler has been commissioned by 
Italian film star Anna Magnani to collect 
material for a revue in which she would 
like to appear in on B’way next season. 

June Graham is re-creating Jerome Rob- 


bins’ choreography for “The King and I". 


in the City Center production which opens 
April 18. Yuriko, Dusty Worral and Alice 
Uchida are among the dancers cast. For 
Kiss Me, Kate,” which follows at City 
Center May 9, Ray Harrison will stage 
the Hanya Holm dances. The final musi- 
cal in the Spring City Center series, 
“Carmen Jones,” opening May 30, will 
have dances by Oona White. 


DANCE SCENE USA 

“Sing, Man, Sing,” the new Harry Bela- 
fonte show, will feature dancers Mary 
Hinkson and Alvin Ailey in numbers 
choreographed by Walter Nicks. A tour 


the 


opens April 1 in Cleveland, and the pro- 
duction will be seen at the B’klyn Acade- 
my April 21. After a Summer lay off, the 
show is expected to come to B’way in the 
Fall . . . Third and final performance this 
season by Iris Merrick’s Westchester Ballet 
will be April 22 at the White Plains, N_.Y., 
County Center. Program will include 
“Peter and the Wolf,” “Trouble Fair” and 
“Cinderella.” 

Pittman Corry’ and Karen Conrad's 
Southern Ballet is performing April 6 as . 
part of the Albany, Ga., Spring Fine Arts 
Festival . . . NY Times Dance Critic John 
Martin was announced as one of the 
panelists in a symposium called “The 
Critical Process,” at the Phila. Museum 
School of Art, March 21. 

One hundred and fifty delegdtes from 
colleges throughout the Pacific Northwest 
attended the Northwest Annual Dance 
Symposium Feb. 24 and 25 at Oregon 
State College in Corvallis, where Betty 
Lynd Thompson is head of dance activi- 
ties. Meetings featured master classes in 
primitive technique and percussion ac- 
companiment given by Ruth Beckford & 
Co. and a concert of Haitian dances by 
the Beckford group. 


On Mar. 27, 28 & 29, 20 girls of the ~ 
Seattle Junior Ballet, directed by Dorothy 
Fisher, were slated to perform in Wyoming 
on a tour sponsored, by the Casper, Wyo., 
Civic Ballet. On Apr. 8 the group appears 
at the Moore Theatre in Seattle under the 
auspices of the Northwest Civic Arts Assn. 
. . . During the 10th Festival of Contem- 
porary arts at Cornell Univ. Apr. 11-25, 
Jane Dudley will be one of the lecturers 
and the American Mime Theatre will give 
2 programs. | 

Randolph-Macon Women’s Coll. pre- 
miered their feature length sound and 
color film, “The Oresteia,” Mar. 9 in Lynch- 
burg, Va. The Aeschylus trilogy was made 
to honor Dr. Mabel Kate Whiteside, re- 
tiring head of the Greek Dept., who has 
been presenting Greek productions at the 
school for more than 40 years. R.M. alumna 
Helen McGehee, now of the Martha 
Graham Co., is a-featured dancer in the 
film's large cast. 

‘The Chamber Dance Group of Washing- 
ton, DC, directed by Erika Thimey, did 


_a TV performance Mar. 5 based on Eliot's 


(continued on page 4) 
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RICHARDSON CUP COMPETITION 


On Mar. 25 two American couples. 
were scheduled to win the Nat'l Open 
Ballroom Championships at the Arcadia 
Ballroom, NYC. (Photos of the winners 
will appear in the May issue.) As a re-. 
sult; the 4 winners will represent the 
U.S. at London’s Empress Hall on Apr. 
16 in the Richardson Cup Int'l Compe- 
tition — a ballroom competition spon- 
sored by the’ London “Star” in honor of 


the Londom Dancing Times. Arrange- 
ments for American participation were 
made through the efforts of Helen Wicks 
Reid, whose title has now been def- 
initely set jas Liaison Rep. for the US. 
Jack Petrill, Mgr. of the Arcadia Ball- 
room and Mrs. Reid wish it to be known 
that the English rules and standards 
are not being adjusted in any way for 
the American participants, but that they 
will be thoroughly informed about Eng- 
1 lish standards of judging. 


P. J. S. Richardson, long-time editor of 


“Murder in} the Cathedral,” and a program 
Mar. 7 at the D.C. Teachers Coll. ... The 
Dayton, O., Art Institute this month pre- 
sents a festival of ballet and modern 
dance performances. Students of Josephine 
and Hermene Schwarz will dance ‘“Cop- 
pelia” Apr. 16, 17, 18 & 19, and on Apr. 
20 & 21 the Dayton Theatre Dance Group 
and Childrens Ballet Co. will perform 4 
ballets by Josephine’ Schwarz, including 
the premiere of “Cinderella” (Prokofieff). 


TV TOPICS 

Choreographer Tony Charmoli, winner last 
year of a DANCE Magazine TV award, 
was one of this year’s Emmy Award win- 
ners. He recently choreographed a “Moto- 
rama” film short with Mare Breaux and 
Thelma Tadlock, which will be shown in 
smaller cities where the large GM show 
has not been booked. He now goes to 
Hollywood for several months’ work as 
chageographer of the NBC Comedy Hour. 

NBC's “Home” Show announced Sophia 
Delza in Dances from the Classical Chinese 
Theatre for its Mar. 22 program .. . John 
Butler was choreographer for the TV 
tribute to Mrs. Eisenhower over CBS on 
Mar. 22 . ... Maria Tallchief analyzed “Pas 
de Dix” for Steve Allen on Mar. 8... 
On the same date WPIX showed films of 
the Bolshoi Theatre Ballet's “Swan Lake” 
production. 


AROUND NEW YORK 

DANCE Magazine’s Associate Editor 
Doris Hering lectures on “Looking at 
Dance” April 10 for the Council of Jewish 
Women in Queens... The newly-founded 


Creative Film Foundation, organized to 
support experimental motion picture mak- 
ing, scheduled its first forum, “Film in 
Dance,” on March 23, with Antony Tudor, 
Valerie Bettis, Jean Erdman, Maya Deren 
and Hanya Holm announced as speakers 

. During March the Music Branch of 
the NY Public Library held an exhibit of 
pictures by DANCE Magazine staff pho- 
tographer Jack Mitchell (whose dramatic 
study of Jose Limon is the cover photo 


of this issue). 


Nora Kovach .and Rabovsky, 
whose concert appearances are managed 
by Hurok, are also preparfng a night club 
act, to be booked by Marcel Ventura. 
Choreography will be by Danny Daniels 
. . . Herbert Ross has choreographed a 
Toosy and Eva ballet for Martha Raye’s 


return to night clubs. 


OFF-BROADWAY EVENTS 


“The Littlest Revue,” due at the Phoenix 
May 15, will have choreography by 
Dorothy Jarnac . .. Merle Marsicano is 
giving a solo concert, with several’ new 
dances to music by Jerry Petersen, April 
29 at the: Henry St. Playhouse ... Midi 
Garth & Co. will premiere 3 new works, 
including a group number called “City 
Square,” on May 5 at the 92nd St. ‘Y’... 
The 6th annual Choreographers’ Night of 
the NY Ballet Club is announced for May 
13 at the Central High School of Needle 
Trades, with works by Ruth Fellows, Mar- 
vin Gordon, Benjamin Harkavy, Joseph 
Rosenbloom, Simon Semenoff and Anne 
Wilson. 

Alwin Nikolais’ Playhouse Dance Co. 
will perform new works in a series of 
programs May 20, 21, 26 and 27 at the 
Henry St. Playhouse. Dancers are Gladys 
Bailin, Wm. Frank, Phyllis Lambut, Murray 
Louis, Coral Martindale, Beverly Schmidt 
and Dorothy Vislocky ... Bhanumathi 
and Bhaskar -Roy Chowdhury will be fea- 
tured dancers on the “Arts of India Even- 
ing” Apr. 19 at the 92nd St. ‘Y’. Program, 
which will be introduced by Pearl Buck, 
will also include a color film on Indian 
textiles, and Indian music played on the 
flute, sarod, sitar and tabla. Proceeds will 
go to the Vidyodaya School in Madras. 

Charles Weidman and his Theatre 
Dance Co. on Feb. 26 launched a series of 
Friday and Sunday evening studio per- 
formances at the NY Academy of Dance 
and Drama at Carnegie Hall. On the pro- 
grams are 2 sections from “Flickers,” ex- 
cerpts from his choreography for the NYC 
Opera's production of “The Four Ruffians,” 
and 2 James Thurber works, “The War 
Between Men and Women” and “Fables 
For Our Time.” The last work includes a 
new fable, “The Moth and the Star.” 
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Peter di Falco has organized a new 
company which made its Ist appearance 
March 9 at the School of Performing Arts { 
in dances from India, China, Ceylon, Java. 


Arabia, Hawaii and Spain . . . The Eng- 
lish Ballet Co., featuring Jack Kauflan. 
Arlene Papish and Nira Soslovsky. are 
presenting ballet versions of Pope’s “Rape 
of the Lock,” Browning’s “The Ring anc 
the Book,” and Eliot's “The Hollow Men’ 
as a benefit for the B’klyn Coll. English 
Scholarship Fund at the St. Felix Play- 
house in B’klyn April 6, 7, and 8... . 
Sundari Shridharani, founder-director 0! 
the Triveni Art Center in New Delhi, wae 
seen in “Dances of India” at the B’klyr 
Academy March 7. | 
The March 10 “Twilight Concert” of con- — 
temporary music at Carnegie Recital Hall © 
included the premiere of Ezra Laderman’s | 
‘Duet for Flute and Dancer.” Performers — 
were flutist Samuel Baron and modern 
dancer Jean Erdman .. . School of Per- 
forming Arts students danced at Cooper 
Union Feb. 13 in a special Lincoln com- 
memoration. Choreographer was Norman 
Walker. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When requesting a change of address 
on your subscription, please give four 
weeks notice and be sure to provide your | 
old as well as your new address. Also in- 
clude postal zone numbers for both ad." 
dresses, 


May O’Donnell, who dances with the 
B‘klyn Philharmonia Apr. 14 at the B’klyn 
Academy, will have a co. headed by 
Nancy Lang and Norman Walker, with 
Marion Andersen, Judy Callaway, Linda 
Whitesel, Victor Anderson, Curtis Hood 
and Frank Shawl. For the premiere of her 
new work, “Illuminations,” to Bach’s Bran- 
denburg Concerto No. 5, she will add 5 
young dancers: Cora Cahan, Ellen Graft. 
Sheila Handelman, Marcia Smith and 
Nancy Stevens. 

The series of dance works by Anna 
Sokolow and Sophie Maslow this month 
at the 92nd St. ‘Y’ are now scheduled in 
2 programs instead of 3. The Sokolow 
group performs “Rooms” and “Poem” on 
April 14, and on Apr. 28 Miss Maslow’s 
co. will premiere “Anniversary,” along 
with a repeat of her jazz suite, “Man- 
hattan Transfer.” On the latter bill the 
Sokolow co. will again dance “Poem.” 


SUMMER NOTES : 

Dance events-in the Perry-Mansfield 
Theatre Festival this Summer at Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo., will include works 
staged by Helen Tamiris on July 21; 
the annual square dance festival Aug. 11; 
scenes from Greek plays Aug. 12, with 
chorus choreography by Eleanor King; a 
ballet by Drid Williams Aug. 18, and a 
demonstration of creative dance by Vir- 
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ginia Tanner Aug. 24. 

Chicago teachers Richard Ellis and 
Christine Du Boulay will present their an- 
nual summer teachers’ course July 30- 
Aug. 4... Houston dancer-choreographer 
Nina Coppola will hold a Ballet Seminar 
July 6-Aug. 30 in Santa Fe, N. M.... 
Vera Nemtchinova gives her summer bal- 
let classes, June through Aug. at So. 
Jamesport, L. I. 

The 6th annual Summer teachers’ course 
at the School of Ballet Repertory in NYC 
will be held July 9-Aug. 10, and will cover 
academic classical ballet technique, 
pre-ballet training, elementary character 
dance, plastique dance, and variations 
from classical repertoire. Faculty will in- 
clube Thalia Mara, Arthur Mahoney. 
Hilda Butsova, Boris Romanoff and Maria 
Grimaldi. 


SCHOOLS AROUND NEW YORK 


Gemze de Lappe is beginning new 
classes in Dramatic Dance at Ballet Arts 
in Carnegie Hall .. . the 92nd St. ‘Y’ will 
again sponsor its “Workshop tor Dance 
Counselors.” They will be under director 
Elizabeth Polk on 8 Mondays Apr. 30 
through June 18 . . . Faculty members of 
the Roye Dodge School (Roye and Jane 
Dodge. Ray Hamilton and Leonard Fowler) 
held a l-day session Mar. 1] at the Lore 
Dickerson Studio, East Haven, Conn., with 
a turn-out of teachers and students from 
Conn., Mass., Maine and NY. Jane Dodge’s 
pupil, Betty Lou Keim, has been signed 
by MGM. 

5 students of Benjamin Harkavy have 
lately landed jobs in the major ballet 
companies: Dzinta Vanags in Ballet Russe; 
Margot Campbell and Nana Prudente in 


Ballet Theatre; Francia Russell in the NYC 


Ballet; and Harold da Silva in the Nat'l 
Ballet of Canada ... the Munt-Brooks 
Dance Co., consisting of Maxine Munt, 
Alfred Brooks, Martha Cutrufello and 
Marion Jim, have returned ‘to NYC from 
a concert tour which extended from Conn. 
to Idaho. Classes at the Munt-Brooks 
School during absence of group were 
taught by Pepsi Bethel and Florence 
Simon. During the spring semester at 
Adelphi Coll., Garden City, LI, Mr. Munt 
is substituting for Dance Dept. chairman 
Janey Price Goeb. 

The Young Dancer Ballet Co. of the 
Helen Butleroff School last month began 
a series of 7 spring performances for the 
B'nai B’rith Women at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
In Feb. the youngsters danced at St. 
Nicholas Arena for 3,000 people at the 
Rossiya Ball. 


CORRECTION 


The photo of Alicia Markova dancing , 


at at the Met in “Orfeo” on P. 34 of the 
Mar. issue was mis-credited. The picture 
is the work of photographer Bertram Litt. 
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‘TONY’ AWARD NOMINEES 


Dance is glaringly omitted from the 
Hollywood “Oscar” award categories. In 
contrast, the American Theatre Wing, 
which sponsors B’way’s “Tony” prizes, 
regularly gives an appreciative bow to 
the art. For the year ended Feb. 29, a 
“Tony” for the choreography of a musical 
show will go to one of the following 
nominees: Bob Fosse, for “Damn Yankees;” 


Boris Runanin, for “Pipe Dream” and 
“Phoenix ‘55; Anna Sokolow, for “Red 
Roses for Me;” Robert Alton, for “The 
Vamp.” April 1 is announcement date 
for the winner. 


SCHOOLS AROUND THE COUNTRY 


Jan Veen’s Dance Dept. of the Boston 
Conservatory of Music recently presented 
a program of works choreographed by 
Robert Gilman, Alice Leggett. Gudrun 
Vilbig and Wm. Constanza—all dance 
majors of the school. Donald Strong and 
Carolyn Goulston were featured perform- 
ers. Newly added to the faculty are folk 
dance specialists Cornell and Marianne 
Taylor . .. Vassar College’s Corps de 
Ballet and Modern Dance Group per- 
formed 6 Renaissance dances, 
authentic musical accompaniment, during 
the March 2-4 week-end of events relating 
to the arts of the period ... Mary Anthony 
now includes the Silvermine Guild School 
in Norwalk, Conn., in her teaching travels. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Penna. Assn. of Dante Teachers has 
bestowed on Florence Cowanova the title 
“Honorary President.” .. . At the March 
meeting of Dance Masters of Fla. (DMA), 
held at the Daytona Beach studio of 
Shirley Kay Kistner, the following were 
elected officers: Bill’: Royal. Virginia 
Thomas, Thomas Armour, Eunice Brum- 
baugh and Elvie DeMarko. Merwyn 
Richard, Mary Lou Curtis, Mae Rose 
Schneider, Candy Vogel: and Bill Royal 
were elected governors. The meeting fea- 


tured classes with Mr. Armour, Gunnar 


Spencer and Keith Heaton. 

The American Society of Teachers of 
Dancing announces its 78th annual con- 
vention for Aug. 5-10' at the Sheraton- 
Astor in NYC. Faculty members now 
scheduled, with more to be announced 
are Valentina Perejaslavec, Lillian Moore, 
Donald Sawyer, Joseph Rechter, Harold 
Halliday, Jon Gregory, Dr. Shailer Upton 
Lawton and Gerald E. Deakin. 

- NADAA’s summer conventions are: June 
28-July 4, Los Angeles; July 7-12, Dallas; 
July 14-20, Chicago; July 22-27, Boston; 
and July 29-Aug. 4 and Aug. 5-10 in NYC. 


CHICAGO NEWS 

N.Y.C. Ballet’s fortnight of “Nutcracker” 
starts April 3 in the Opera House. Ad- 
vance sale of the tickets is heavy, but 
even more excitement centers around 
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ving | Apr: 14 


APRIL 
CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
No 


Jose Limon & Co. 
Juilliard Concert Hall; 


English Ballet Co. 


St. Felix Playhouse, nr. 
B’klyn Academy; 9:00 


Coronet Dance Co. 
Henry St. Playhouse; 
8:40 

“Music and the Dance" 


Edith Stephen Studio, 
430 Sixth Ave.; 8:00 


Yugoslav Folk Ballet 
B’klyn Academy; 8:30 


Juilliard Dance Theatre 
Juilliard Concert Hall; 
8:30 


Anna Sokolow & Co. 
92nd St. YM-YWHA; 
8:40 


May O'Donnell Dance Co. 
B’klyn Academy; 8:30 


Marta Becket: 
Pantomime 
Henry St. Playhouse; 
8:40 


The Ballet Theatre 
Met. Opera House 


Anha Sokolow, Sophie 
Maslow & Cos. 

92nd St. YM-YWHA; 
8:40 


Merle Marsicano 
Henry St: Playhouse; 
8:40 


Apr. 6,7 & 8 
Apr. 6,7 &8 
Apr. 7 
Apr. 8 


Apr. 11 & 12 


Apr 13,14 & 15 


Apr. 14 


Apr. 15 Dance 


Apr. 17-May 6 


Apr. 28 


Apr. 29 


auditions for children to participate in 
the baHet. Vida Brown will be here to 
audition, then rehearse the youngsters. 
Marcel Marceau started slowly, but 
acclaimed unanimously as a genius, the 
stampede started and the 3-week en- 


gagemyent ended in sell-outs. 


Federico Rey and Pilar Gomez, on a 
Community Concerts tour, stopped in 
nearby Arlington Heights on March 4. 
Besides Spanish dances, their program 
includes Palais de Dance-1910, a satire 
on ballroom dances choreographed by 
Anna .Sokolow. It is a sister piece to a 
terrible-20’s satire Miss Sokolow made for 
the Agnes de Mille Dance Theatre. It 


_ consists of a hilarious lecture and illus- 
trations. Frederico Rey as a French maitre 


de dance displayed a delicious sense of 
fun, and his accent was a great help. 
Pilar Gomez as Pearl, his assistant, proved 
an agreeable comedienne. (over ) 
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In some ways, the recent Ballet Theatre 
engagement was a “return-to-old-times.” 
Nora Kaye. Rosella Hightower, Hugh 
Laing. Antony Tudor, Harold Lang and 
John Kriza are all names that spelled 
Ballet Theatre at its height. 

Antony Tudor was here supervising 
his “Pillar of Fire,” “Dim Lustre” and 
“Lilac Garden.” He also worked on the 
revival of “Undertow.” “Pillar of Fire” 
had Kaye, Laing, Chase and Tudor in 
their original parts, all restudied and 
more intense. Barbara Lloyd in the role 
of the youngest sister was especially 
strong and clear. 

The revived “Dim Lustre” looked 
more important than when it was first 
made. Perhaps that is because we are 
so inured to idea-less ballets. Hugh Laing 
and Nora Kaye or Rosella Hightower 
(alternating) were the reminiscing couple. 
Sonia Arova, Ruth Ann Koesun, Ivan Al- 
len, Darrell Notara were the remembered 
pasts. 

Eric Braun, recuperating from a knee 
operation, was not dancing. Harold Lang 


= 


ON TOUR IN APRIL 


BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO: Mer. 2, 
3, Hartford; 4 Providence. 5, Worcester, Mass.; 6, 7, 


Springfield, Mass.; 8, Bridgeport; 9, White Plains, 
N. Y.; 10, Wilmington, Del.; 11-14, Phila. 
NEW YORK CITY BALLET: April. 


cago. 


AZUMA KABUKI DANCERS: Apr. !, San Diego, 
2, China Lake, Calif.; 3, San Jose; 4, 5, Berkeley; 


7, Sacramento; 8, Palo Alto; 10-15, San Francisco» 17, 
Eugene, Ore.; 18, Salem, Ore.; 19, Portland; 20, 21, 
Seattle: 23, 24, Vancouver, B. C. 


YUGOSLAV NAT'L. FOLK BALLET: Apr. |. 2. 
3, New Orleans; 5, 6, 7, Atlanta. 9%, Washington, 


D. C.; 10, Princeton; I1, 12, B’klyn. 


JOSE GRECO & CO.: Mar. 22-Apr. 19, Chi- 
cago. Apr. 20, 21, Milwaukee; 23, Peoria; Apr. 27- 


May 10, Cincinnati. 


MARINA SVETLOVA & GROUP: Apr. 2, Mason 
City, la.; 3, Mankato, Minn.; 5, Escanaba, Mich.; 


Maywood, 9, Carbondale, 10, Belleville, 
iil.; 12, La Porte, Ind.; 13, Royal Oak, Mich.; 16, 
Norwalk, O.; 17, Butler, Pa.; 18, Coatesville, Pa.; 
“19, Freeport, N. Y.; 21, Pittsfield, Mass. 


IVA KITCHELL: Apr. 3, Ft. Dodge, fa.; 5, Rapid 
City, S. D.. 7, Bismark, N. D.; 9, Pendleton, Ore.; 
10, Boise, Ida.;. 12, Cheney, Wash.; 13, Missoula, 
Mont.; 16, Corvallis, Ore.. 17, Los Gatos, Calif.; 
19, Richmond, Calif.; 21, Los Angeles; 23, Ventura, 
Calif.; 26, Norman, Okla. 
PAUL DRAPER: Apr. 
Baltimore; 13, Univ. Park, Md.; 
ithaca, N. Y. 


FRANKEL & RYDER DANCE DRAMA co.: 
Apr. 3, Odessa, Tex.; 5, Denton, Tex.; 10, Edmond, 


Okla.; 12, Lafayette, La.; 17, Charlotte, N. C.; 18, 
Harrisonburg, Va.; 20, 21, Richmond. 23, Westerville, 
O.; 24, Wilmington, Del.; 25, Institute, W. Va. 


FEDERICO REY & PILAR GOMEZ: Apr. 2, 
Roseburg, Ore.; 3, Pineville, Ore.; 4, Baker, Ore.; 5, 


Ontario, Ore.; 7, Ely, Nev.; 9, Craig, Colo.. II, Ft. 
Morgan, Colo.. 14, Beloit, Kans.; 16, Gt. Bend, 
Kans.; 17, Emporia, Kans.;. 18, Parsons, Kans.; 23, 
Greensburg, Pa.; 24, Clearfield, Pa.; 26, Chillicothe, 
O.; 28, Baltimore; 30, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


3-15, Chi- 


10, Rochester, N. Y.; 12, 
14, Pittsburgh; 20, 21, 
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did a number of his old roles in “Fancy 


Free,’ “Interplay” and “Graduation Ball.” 
He had an ease of projection, acquired 
on B’way, which was not out of line with 
Ballet Theatre’s generally warm style. 

Talking of style, both Hightower and 
Arova have adjusted themselves to that of 
the Co. Hightower’s return last Spring 
was met with no more than polite ac- 
ceptance of her less-than-par performance. 
But now she displays more reticence in 
manner and reveals her great physical 
mastery. Her virtuosity is balanced by 
wonderfully limpid ports de bras. There 
was a 19th Century ch about High- 
tower's simplicity, and together with Erik 
Bruhn, there was a glorious display of 
brilliant dancing. Hightower and Bruhn 
in “Theme and Variations” was. another 
show of pyrotechnics. As Albrecht in 
“Giselle’—sans the dark wig he wore at 
the Met—Bruhn was more handsome and 
even more sure in dance passages. 

Nora Kaye’s new classicism did not in- 
terfere with her dramatic roles or vice 


- versa. Ruth Ann Koesun did well in her 


first “Nutcracker” pas de deux, partnered 
by Scott Douglas, who gave a good ac- 
count of himself all week. Vernon Lusby 
danced Braun’s role as the rich boy in 
“Fille Mal Gardee’” and showed unsus- 
pected talents. Lupe Serrano was sleeker 
and stronger than ever. The co. is loaded 
with talent. Michael Lland, Job Sanders, 
Christine Mayer, Enrique Martinez, Chris- 
tine Horn contributed to the success of 
the engagement. 

On March 2 Jane Beckman and Son 
Johnson danced the pas de deux from 
Charles Bockman’s Nocturne on TV's 
Courtesy Hour. Johnson left March 4 to 
join Ballet Theatre, at least for this tour, 
as he has commitments with the Ruth 
Page Ballet for next F all , . Loyd Tygett 
gave a solo concert on March 10... Ne- 


ville Black gave an all-Calypso program 


on Mar. 5... The Stone-Camryn Ballet 
will give a program .in the St. Alphonsus 
Auditorium on Apr. 29. ‘Ann Barzel 


SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 
The Halprin-Lathrop Dance Co. joined 
the Pacific Opera Co: of S.F. for their 


winter season at the War Memorial Opera 


House when Mr. Lathrop was commis- 
sioned to stage new dances for “La Tra- 
viata” and “Rigoletto.” Returning 
from a. concert in Visalia on Feb. 9, the 
Mills Coll. Dance Group flew into action 
on final preparations for “Comus — A 
Masque” by John Milton. Marsha Belsher, 
a major in Dance and English, directed the 
production and did the choreography. 
Elizabeth Pope, Arch Lauterer and Eleanor 
Lauer acted as faculty advisors in this 


Jacqueline Ogg staged 6 performances 
of “Ballet Ballads” in the Little Theatre 
of S.F. State College. The cast of 30 fea- 
tured dancers Patty Wright and Harvey 
Berman in “Susanna and the Elders,” 
“Willy the Weeper” and “The Eccentri- 
cities of Davy Crockett.’ The works com- 
bined modern dance and ‘choral perform- 
“American Theatre and the 
Dance,” an exhibit sponsored by the SF. 
Contemporary Dancers Foundation. was 
on display through Feb. at the SF. 
Museum of Art. Composed of outstanding 
and historic dance photos, as well as pro. 
grams, notes, labanotation, scenic and 
costume designs, etc., the exhibit was set 
up for the Museum lecture of Walter 
Terry, NY Herald Tribune dance critic 
The show will be sent on a tour of Amer. 
museums and universities. 


Ballet Celeste plans a Pavlova Memorial 
concert Mar. 18 at the Marines’ Memorial 
Theatre ... Judy Job and Gloria Unti, 
dancers who have scored recent successes 
at the hungry i and on the Del Courtney 
TV show, will be featured on the forth- 
coming Peters Wright Dance Theatre pro- 
gram Mar. 23 at the Marines’ Theatre 
under thé direction of Lenore Peters Job. 

. On Apr. 5 the S.F. Ballet will begin 
a western tour traveling from Visalia up 
to Eugene, Ore., giving 15 performances 
of ballets from the repertoire. Lew Chris- 
tensen is planning 2 new ballets: a re- 
vision of “Dryad,” using the Schubert 
music and decor by Weisgard, and a pro- 
duction to music of a modern composer. 
On May 10 the ballet will give a benefit 
for the company’s summer trip to Jacob’s 
Pillow. Marian Van Tuyl 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Jean Leon Destine and his Haitian 
Dance Co., after a successful run in Paris 
and Brussels, begin a tour of Italy this. 
month . .. Former Ballet Russe soloist 
Peter Deign last month returned from the 
Dominican Republic, where he was lead- 
ing dancer at the Carnival Aquatico. On 
his return trip to NYC he stopped off in 
Puerto Rico, where he staged “Swan 
Lake” and “Nutcracker” excerpts for Ana 
Garcia's Ballet de San Juan, and appeared 
in 2 TV shows with Josefina Del Mar. 


Merce Cunningham flew March 11 to 
Mexico City, where he will teach unti! 
April 15. He is the first US dancer to be 
invited by the Fine Arts Dept. of the Mexi 
can Gov't. in a new long-term program 
of importing instructors from North of the 
Border to teach Mexican dancers . | 4 
Martha Graham, assisted by Helen Mc- © 
Gehee, Bertram Ross and Cameron Mc- © 
Cosh, teaches for 1 month in Rome, be- © 
ginning April 2, at the Academia Nazion- — 
ale di Danza. (continued on page 87) 
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The World’s 
Theatrical 


We asked our customers whether they 
could have received better values elsewhere 
than they did at Dazian’s. The answer was 
“NO!” A thousand times, “NO!” Our cus- 
tomers come back to us year after year. 
There must be many reasons. We give them 
FULL, HONEST VALUE — fabrics and 


FABRICS 


N o! No! 


A Thousand Times... 


/ 


accessories beyond compare — backed by 
our 113 years of honest, reliable, know-how 
operation. We take this opportunity to’’ 
thank our many customers for the oppor- 
tunities they gave us to serve them, and to 
you who never ordered from us, may we 


suggest that next time you trv 


AND COSTUME DESIGNS ¢ BASIC PATTERNS + COSTUME ACCESSORIES 
PRACTICE AND RECITAL OUTFITS + STEPPING TONES RECORDS 


DANCE SCHOOLS PLEASE NOTE: IF YOU HAVEN'T ALREADY RECEIVED OUR CATALOGUE, 


SINCE 1842 
Largest and Oldest 
* Fabric Organization 
NEW YORK: 142 West 44th Street 
BOSTON: 400 Boylston Street 
CHICAGO: 125 No. Wabash Avenue 
DALLAS: 2014 Commerce Street 

LOS ANGELES: DAZIAN’S OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 

730 So. Flower Street 


SEND COUPON TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST YOU! 


DAZIAN’S INC. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send free copy 
of 1956 catalogue to: 


NAME OF 
| : 
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Recitals can be a joy—or a drudge. Boum : s will 
make yours a joy. 

A full year has been devoted in assembling the 
| newest and most beautiful line of Costume Fabrics, 
Trimmings and Accessories in our history. Baum’s Blue 
Ninos 4 By, 4 4 3 Book of Costume Fabrics has been so carefully planned 
that you will find everything you need within its contents 

. . and at your fingertips. Dance Teachers, Send for 
your copy! (Enclose your business letterhead, card, or 
copy of last year’s recital program.) 

Prices this season. will astound you—they are the 
lowest ever. 

Baum's knows speed is very important to you. This 
season our mail order department is on a twenty-four 


hour ‘schedule. In most cases orders are shipped the 


same day received. 


_ Be good to yourself — this recital season have | 
Baum's make your recital a joy. | 


| 

Since 1887 
| 

4 

COSTUME FABRICS | 
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The most rare type of show on tele- 
vision is the whole program devoted to 
dance. So it was a.double dividend when 
on Feb. 26 CBS aired two excellent dance 
programs, both intentionally educational. 
Agnes de Mille’s History of Ballet was 
geared to the intellectual level of Omuni- 
bus. The School of American Ballet was 
the destination of the children on the 
Let’s Take a Trip show. At the School, 
George Balanchine was host and aimed 
his talk on ballet training at his young 
viewers. 

The de Mille exposition was naturally 
more formal and more comprehensive. 
Miss de Mille has always been articulate 
about the art of the dance, and she was 
exceptionally so at this time. Her choice 
of material, her presentation, the demon- 
strators were excellent. I saw the program 
in the Cocktail Lounge of the Chicago 
Opera House during the last intermission 
of a Ballet Theatre matinee. Miss de 
Mille’s part of Omnibus started just as 
the crowd came in and a large number 


of us never went back for the last ballet. 


A number of Ballet Theatre dancers, in- 
cluding director Lucia Chase joined us. 
The laymen found it all extraordinarily 
fascinating, especially the bits of informa- 
tion on the physical facts, the technique 
and vocabulary of ballet. 

Mr. Balanchine was less anchored to 
chronology and history in his presenta- 
tion, and the demonstration by a child 
was less exciting. But there were Tana- 
quil Le Clereq and Jacques d’Amboise 
in Mr. Balanchine’s Nutcracker pas de 
deux to illustrate the end results of ballet. 

Classical pas de deux as entertainment. 
not just illustrating ballet training, also 
were on view this month. Mia Slavenska. 


partnered by Robert Morrow, danced the 


Nutcracker pas de deux on the Steve AlI- 
len Show of Feb. 16. The costumes and 
seitings were especially good and Miss 
S!avenska danced superbly. 
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WITH ANN BARZEL 


Nora Kovach and Istvan Rabovsky 
made an appearance on the Ed Sullivan 
Show of Feb. 19. They did their same 
magnificent tricks, this time to music from 
Carmen. And they got in a word about 
their recently published book. 

Recently, I watched television chore- 
ographer Ernest Flatt teach one of his 
Hit Parade dances at a meeting of the 
Chicago National Association of Dancing 
Masters and became aware of the fact 
that a specialized “television-dance” vocab- 
ulary has crystalized. Like the “musical 
comedy dancing” of a decade ago, there 
are definite steps and configurations that 
suit the medium. : 
_ Television-dance is not for dancers who 
present their own numbers on the air, 
not for the heady and almost non-existent 
realm of experimental dance. Television- 
dance is the product of the several chore- 


ographers who direct ensembles used 


regularly as dressing on the variety shows. 


It is the common denominator arrived at 
by James Starbuck, Tony Charmoli, 
Ernest Flatt, Rod Alexander and other 
bright lads with broad dance backgrounds 
and the flexibility to meet the demand of 
a new medium. ; 
Television-dance is a free-style dance, 
a vocabulary made up of steps from bal- 
let, from modern dance, from character 


dancing — steps that can be done easily 


in the modified street dress that most 
often costumes the TV ensemble. The 


sissonne, the pas de basque, the grand - 


jeté, free swinging leg movements and 
arms that flail and push or beat the air 
are basic. Pirouettes en dehors, dropping 
to the knees, sliding on the knees, lift- 
ing a girl to the hip, swinging her around. 
sliding between the partner’s legs — all 
these are in the inventory. 

I cornered Mr. Flatt for a few words 
about the Hit Parade dances — whatever 
their Nielson rating, they rate high with 
the dance profession. The CNADM board 


LOOKING 


meeting was adjourned on Saturday night 
for the half hour necessary to see the 
show. Everyone is aware of the demands 
on inventiveness made by a weekly pre- 
sentation of the same hit tunes. Flatt 
would like to be original, experimental 
and often is. And just as likely, he finds 
himself resorting to favorite steps to a 
formula. The tyranny of time demands the 
economy of a formula for production. 
Then, too, the choreographer has to cope 
with the timidity of the sponsors. They 
shie from anything controversial, artistic 
or religious. And it’s surprising how many 
ideas fall into these categories. A spiritual 
setting for a Rock and Roll number, for 
instance, was dubbed religious and there- 
fore taboo. 

The hands of the choreographers are 
often tied by public opinion in the form 
of letters. We take for granted what we 
like and get vociferous when we dis- 


approve. A few vituperative crank letters’ 


can set the sponsors on edge and destroy 
an idea that pleased millions. Flatt hopes 
the dance audience will stir itself to voice 
approval in writing. 

Flatt admits he repeats bits of dance 
used before when pressure of time makes 
it necessary. There is another occasion for 
repeating a dance phrase. That is when a 
passage has turned out so well that the 
creator is loathe to lose it in the limbo 
of past programs, and fondly resurrects 
it in another number. 

The Hit Parade numbers are most often 
in the above described free-style tele- 
vision-dance, because it lends itself to 
speedy production. But Flatt often chore- 
ographs in other dance techniques. Ballet, 
he says, is the most difficult because it 
requires the most polishing. 

The versatile Hit Parade dancers, so 
much a part of the regular TV viewers’ 
experience, are Ruth Lawrence, Cynthia 
Scott. Thelma Tadlock, Tom Hansen. 
Lenny Claret and George Vosberg. 
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BALLET BEGINNERS 


BUY THE GREATEST AID OF ALL 
TO THE BEGINNER 


Ballet THEORY and terminology covering all begin- 
ners steps. The Do's, Don'ts and why’s in easy 
question and answer form as used in the begmners 
examinations of The Reyal Academy of Dancing, 
Lendon, England. (President Margot Fonteyn). 
Send $1.00. post paid to: 


THE DAPHNE GEARD SCHOOL OF DANCING 


14521 Victory Bivd. Van Nuys, Calif. 


BALLET BOOK SHOP 


Books on Dance and Related Arts 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS ¢ BALLET SCORES 
DANCE DESCRIPTIONS by 


e Edna Lucile Baum 


Catalog on Request 


20 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Ili. 


DIAGHILEV — NIJINSKY AND 


OTHER VIGNETTES 


by Maurice Sandoz 
Commentary by Romola Nijinsky 


Illustrated $5.00 


KAMIN DANCE BOOKSHOP 
1365 Sixth Avenue, New York 19,.N. Y. 


THEATRE AISLE 
SOLOMONOFF 
DANCE 
BOOKS - MUSIC - ROUTINES - GIFTS 
1389 6th Ave., N.Y.C. 19 (bet. 56 & 57 Sts.) 
COMPARE OUR PRICES 
FREE CATALOG 


DANCE BOOKS 


Current and out-of-print on all 
phases of dance 
Free catalogues on request 
THE DANCE MART 
Box 315, Midtown Sta., N. Y. 18 


DANCE STUDENTS 
buy this Ballet Technique Book 
Centains barre werk, ballet steps with 
‘French Terms, alse how to execute cach 
step, 34 Illus. Priee $2.45. No C.O.D. 
Published Damees used in Professional Perferm- 
ances; theroughly explained; beautifully illus- 
trated; only $1.00 each. Write for List. 
CLADYS HIGHT SCHOOL OF — 
162 N. State St., Chieago 1, Ill 


Order Your Routines From 


BILLY TRUEHART 


1S YRS. SPECIALIST In MAIL ORDER ROUTINES 
and COMPLETE RECITAL IDEAS 
(Radio's Original Tap Dancer and Teacher of 
Dancing Star ANN MILLER) 
ae All Types Dances 
Send 6¢ Postage for Free Catalog of 


200 DISTINCTIVE ROUTINES 


333 N. Medison Ave. 
Hollywood 4, Calif. 


EVA VARADY nournes 

Mean PROGRESS leading to SUCCESS 
BALLET © TOE *® CHARACTER 
ACROBATIC © TAP *® MODERN 


MUSICAL COMEDY *® NOVELTY 
Teachers write for List 


bores 


Gerneate Hall, New York 19, N. Y. 
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DANCE IN THE MOVIES 


BY ARTHUR KNIGHT 


Scene from “June is bustin’ out all over, 


Even though for the rest of the world 
Carousel may mean Rodgers & Hammer- 
stein, for readers of DANCE Magazine the 
names to watch for in this big 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox musical are Rod Alexander and 
especially Jacques d’Amboise. Alexander 
is the choreographer, d’Amboise the lead 
dancer in one of the film’s two ballet 
sequences. And both contribute the high 
points to a show that is undeniably 
lavish, bountiful, tuneful and _ good- 
looking, but also at times undeniably 
dull. The dullness comes in part from the 
flashback technique of the story’s con- 
struction, in part from the placidity of 
Shirley Jones’ Julie, in part perhaps from 
the wholesome, well-scrubbed air of com- 
mercial gentility that surrounds the en- 
tire venture. | 

Be that as it may, when June starts 
bustin’ out all over, and Alexander brings 
on his high-spirited fishermen and their 
girl friends for a competitive dance ses- 
sion, Julie, handsome Billy Bigelow and 
all their troubles are quickly forgotten. 


His chorus is superbly trained and smart- - 


” choreo. by Rod Alexander, in ‘Carousel” .. . 


ly routined through ten of the most lively 
minutes of acrobatic dancing ever put 
upon the screen. Photographed on _loca- 
tion at Boothbay Harbor, Me. (1) in an 
unresolved combination of realism and 
stylization that exists throughout the film, 
the dance swarms over a waterfront clam 


house, pier and dock, taking full advan- | 
tage of the open spaces to sweep zest- | 


fully from rooftop to waterside and back 
again. The fisherman challenge the town 
boys for the girls’ affections, and from 
this and the preparations for an old- 


fashioned clam bake Alexander has drawn 

his main lines of movement. Outstanding — 
sure-footed hornpipe by the — 
fisher boys, pipes in their mouths, their — 


is a swift, 


heads seemingly oblivious to the wild, 


angular gyrations their legs are going — 
through. In the contest for the girls, the | 


town boys win out — but not so far as 
dancing goes. The number is breught to 


a colorful crescendo with the girls doing 


an acrobatic tap on the roof of the clam 
house and leaping en masse into the wait- 
ing arms below. 
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4s an interlude leading into the _ in- 
» table dream ballet that has become al- 
a st obligatory in films of this kind, Al- 
exinder re-staged Louise’s dance 
(o iginally performed by Bambi Linn), 
Agnes de Mille’s atmosphere 
from the Theatre Guild presentation but 
transposing it to a sandy strip of Maine 
sea coast and beautifully integrating its 
mood and movement with the restless 
q pounding of the surf. As danced by Susan 
Luckey, it is fragile and graceful, filling 
the CinemaScope screen with a haunting 
sense of youthful frustration and longing. 
Abruptly the mood changes when a group 
of urchins march by and Louise joins 
them in boisterous play, including the 
invasion of a respectable garden party 
dance. Then the setting subtly shifts from 
the natural exteriors to a stylized studio 
version of the beach, and the members 
of an itinerant carnival company begin 
the dream ballet. | 


Alexander’s invention here, with a far 
more conventional form of theatre ballet. 
hardly approaches the vigor and ingenuity 
of his June number. For most part, the 
boys and girls circle about decoratively as 
the animals and riders on a living carou- 
sel. But all this is simply background for 
the elegant vitality of Jacques d’Amboise, 
the barker for this dream carnival, who 
sweeps Louise into his world of gilt and 
gaudy color, then follows her to the muted 
beach for a lovely and tender pas de 
deux. D’Amboise, all but buried as one 


Susan Luckey dances the role of Louise... 
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of the seven brothers in Seven Brides, 
emerges as the most exciting new dancer 
of the year in this film. Clean, fleet and 
precise of movement, he combines tech- 
nical virtuosity with a warm sensibility 
for the meaning, the emotional overtones 
of each step and gesture. Indeed, this 
dance between the dream barker and the 
lonely, tormented little girl touches a level 
of real emotion that the rest of Carousel, 
for all its Molnar story and Rodgers & 
Hammerstein music, almost pointedly 
avoids. The movie tries for tears, the 
dance for tenderness and pathos. Cinema- 
Scope 55, the new process in which 
Carousel was photographed, provides the 
clearest, cleanest wide-screen image yet 
achieved. 

For a brief but quite authentic version 
of Japanese dancing, there is the Italo- 
Japanese version of Puccini's Madame 
Butterfly, filmed in Italy with a Japanese 
cast and dubbed Italian singers. For an 
introductory sequence that includes sev- 
eral geisha divertissements and the mar- 
riage festival that concludes Act I of 
the opera, the Takarazuka Kabuki Dance 
Troupe was imported. In their glorious, 
multi-hued kimonos they perform with 
gentle grace and delicate charm. In fact, 
the entire project has-been brought off 
with considerable sill and taste — once 
one recovers from the initial shock of 
hearing Puccini’s arias emanating in flaw- 
obviously Oriental 


THE END 


from 


less Italian 
throats. 


Jacques d’ Amboise is outstanding. . . 


1697 Broadway Suite 302 N.Y.C. 


“ACROBATICS” 


Specialized Training 


JOE PRICE 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


New London, Conn. 


America’s center for modern 
dance study and performance 


JULY 9th — AUGUST 19th, 1956 


writé for details and application blank 


DONALD SAWYER 


BALLROOM AND TAP 


Write for new list of Teacher's notes 
150 E. 53rd St., New York 24, N. Y. 


Plaza 5-9785 


BALLET TOE TAP 


Novelty dances — scenes with story 
background for babies — beginners — 
intermediates — advanced. Get your 


name on our Mailing List. 
Write: KATHLEEN KAVANAGH 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


NEW RELEASES 
BABY & CHILDREN’S ROUTINES 


AL GILBERT 


© Original baby routines, psychologically 


designed to fit the youngest pupil. 
P.O. Bex 36479, Hellyweed 86, Calif. 


JOHN CLANCY 


BALLROOM ROUTINES 


Always adding new material to our ‘ist. 


Latest hit dance — 
"ROCK N' ROLL WALTZ" 


Write for List 442 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 36 


Cl 5-9264 


* TEACHERS * 


AUDIENCE TESTED ROUTINES ASSURE 
TEACHING AND RECITAL SUCCESS. 
WRITE FOR LATEST FREE LIST 
Not Just Dance Notes But — 


Dance Notes De Luxe 
1817 E. Allegheny Ave., Phila. 34, Pa. 
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MARY WIGMAN Dance Studio 
West-Berlin-Dahlem 
Summer Course 1956, from June 25 io July 14 
Director and Chief Teacher: 
MARY WIGMAN 
For information write to: Rheinbabenallee 35 
West-Berlin-Dahlem, Germany 


‘Combine a Vacation in 


Colorado Springs = ¢ 


With Scholastic 
Advancement at 


COLORADO COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 - August 10 


Sixteenth Season of the 
Summer School of the Dance 


HANYA HOLM 


Full Time Study in Dance and Related Subjects 
Dance and Drama Productions 


Eight Week MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
Chorus and Orchestra 


Complete Schedule of Academic Subjects 
A few scholarships available 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE 
Director of Summer Session 
Colorado College, Dept. E 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Summer Program for Girls 10-17 


THE VALLEY CAMP, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
Theatre Arts including daily classes 
in Dance and Drama combined with 
water sports, riding, sailing. Private 
sandy ach on Lake Wentworth. 
Please state age. Send for Catalog. 


Etta D. Johnson, Director 
Tuckahoe Apts. Richmond, Va. 


ALBERTINE SUMMER 
DANCE WORKSHOP 
HARBOR, MAINE 
July 2 through Aug. 18 
Ballet — Felia Doubrovska 
Spanish — Albertine 


For information write: 
Albertine Maxwell 
3325 West End Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Broadway 7-6661 


Teachers — Students — Dance Enthusiasts 
PARIS — 2 full weeks — Preobrajenska, 
Egorova, “Ecole par le Dramatique” 
LONDON — 2 Full weeks — Sadler's 
Wells Teacher Course, Marie Rambert. 

3 weeks touring — SWITZERLAND, 
FRANCE, ITALY also incld. Concerts, 
Ballets, Opera, Symphonies, Folies Bergere 
fully conducted by DOROTHY DEAN 


STEVENS, Dir. 

4th Year Sponsored by Students Int'l. Travel Ass'n. 
Write for detailed information: 529 Polk St., 

7 Monterey, Calif. 
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DANCE - DRAMA 


SUMMER DANCE STUDY TOUR, EUROPE | - 


“The dancers of the Canadian National Ballet have grasped the subtleties of Antony P 


Tudor’s “Dark Elegies” quickly and surely.” 


REVIEWS 


National of Canada 
February 18-19, 1956 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 


If they had accomplished nothing else 
in the year since their last New York ap- 
pearance, the National. Ballet of Canada 
would deserve a deep “révérence” for 
restoring Antony Tudor’s Dark Elegies to 
the stage. It is a deeply expressive work. 
And the young Canadian company per- 
formed it with devotion. 

Dark Elegies is an abstraction in the 
human sense of ‘the word. It is about a 
group of people — simple people — ‘set 
apart on a wind-swept landscape to dance 
out the misery of bereavement and the 
faith in the future that comes from the 
company of their fellow-men. 

Based upon the Mahler Kindertoten- 
lieder song cycle (tenderly sung on stage 
by Jan Simons), it has the formality of 
ritual, the muted fluidity of a quiet con- 
versation between two friends. There are 
repeated formations into folk-like circles. 
There are moments when one person is 
propelled to the center to express his 
feelings while his companions sit quietly 
on the ground and watch. The women 
softly cradle their arms. In terrible re- 
bellion, a lone man (Glenn Gibson) 
jumps, one arm reaching upward. In dry 
anguish and frustration another man (Ray 
Moller) juts his legs forward as the group 
circles. In the tenderness of shared grief, 
a couple (Lois Smith and David Adams) 
console each other, only to be left, each 
with his own private yearning. And there 


BY DORIS HERING 


is the final resignation, with the dancers 
walking quietly offstage, and with one 
dancer (Celia Franca) like all-woman and 
all-mother, walking alone behind them. 
Dark Elegies is a fabric of quietly mod- 
ulated movement—of gentle half-gestures 
ending, not in cadence, but in newborn 
gestures that are heightened into theatre. 
And the dancers of the National Ballet 
have grasped its subtleties quickly and 
surely — more so than they have grasped 
the subtleties of Les Sylphides. 

Les Sylphides requires a great deal of 
“inner nuance” and atmosphere. A physi- 
cal approximation of the romantic line, 
such as the National Ballet has achieved. 
is simply not enough. The nearest ap- 
proach to the quality of the ballet came 
from Lillian Jarvis, who performed the 
Prelude with shy delicacy. Angela Leigh’s 
Valse, though sprightly, lacked a measure 


of freedom in the jetés, and David Adams’ | 
Mazurka was ,on the jumpy side. The — 
corps work in this, as in Swan Lake, was 


refreshingly modest and light in arms and 
shoulders. 

One of the company’s greatest assets is 
the phenomenal dance-memory of _ its 
Artistic Director, Celia Franca. 
Franca seems to be able to revive whole 
ballets without any outside help. In addi- 
tion to Les Sylphides, the company 
brought the first act of Coppelia and an 
entire Casse Noisette (Nutcracker). 

Their Coppelia is a clean cut, vigorous 
production led by Miss Franca as Swan. 
hilda. Although she lacks the round-faced 


girlishness for the role, Miss France 
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- ated a charming and gingery character- 
, ion. And as Frantz, Earl Kraul was 
op ‘earing in his boyishness. 

‘liss Franca has a keen sense of over- 
all pacing, and conductor George Crum 
is -vmpathetic to her. The result in long 
wo:ks like Coppelia and Nutcracker is 
jusi' the right balance between leisureli- 
ness and sudden spurts of special energy. 

\Ye particularly liked the balance of 
mime and dance in the opening scene of 
Nuicracker. The mime of Drosselmeyer 


(Marcel Chajnacki) distributing toys to 


the children was glowingly real. And it 
was leavened by an ecstatic danced solo 
for Clara (sensitively portrayed by Judith 
Dornis) upon receiving the Nutcracker. 
One really believed the little girl’s love 
for the grotesque toy, and somehow this 
moment motivated the entire remainder of 
the ballet. 


There were bright variations, too, for: 


Sylvia Mason and Harold Da Silva as 
Columbine and Harlequin; and for Betty 
Pope and Glenn Gibson as Vivandiere 
and Soldier. And to return to mimetic 
reality, there was an amusing closing epi- 
sode for two lone butlers tasting a bit 
of the holiday wine. 

As The Nutcracker progresses beyond 
its domestic opening scene, it should in- 
crease in grandeur to become a “grand 
ballet classique.” This did not really hap- 
pen. The snow scene was jolly, rather 
than glittering. And even the events in 
the realm of the Sugar Plum Fairy did 
not really catch fire except in the pas de 
deux for the Fairy and her Prince and in 


Alfred Wertheimer 


the nicely designed Danse Orientale per- 
formed by Oldyna Dynowska, Richard 
Englund, and James Ronaldson. 

In the pas de deux, it was especially 
gratifying to see how Lois Smith and 
David Adams have grown in artistic com- 
mand since last season. Like her Swan 
Queen, Miss Smith’s Sugar Plum Fairy 
was truly regal and firm in its technical 
detail. (See Brief Biography, p. 33.) 

And she is fortunate in having the ab- 


solutely secure partnership of David 
Although he lacks a nicety of 


Adams. 


detail in feet and arms, Mr. Adams, too, 
has gained in surety. 
Ray Moller is perhaps the most promis- 


ing secondary male dancer in the com- 


pany. His Benno in Swan Lake was a 
model of dignity and solicitousness. And 
his solo in Dark Elegies was most mov- 
ing. The only obvious fault of which he 
should be aware is a tendency to over- 
dance in the small variations of Coppelia 
and Nutcracker. 


Lovely .in smaller roles were Lilian | 
Jarvis and Colleen Kenney as the two © 


swan-maidens in Swan Lake and Judith 
Dornis, Barbara Montpellier, Betty Pope, 
and Joan Stuart as the four cygnets in 
the same work. They seemed to reflect the 
general tone of the company, which is 

gracious, direct, refreshingly youthful. 
The only discordant note was the sets 
and costumes. Designer Kay Ambrose is 
probably one of the most adept in the 
field at realizing an effect on a limited 
budget. But unfortunately, she has one 
foot in Victorian England. And so her 
(continued on page 56) 


Jchn Foster and Lee Becker promenade in Miss Becker’s pert “Kabuki Mambo”. 
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JACOB'S PILLOW 


DANCE FESTIVAL, INC. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
| 1956 Faculty 


(Six Week Course) 


Audio-Visual! Aids: 
Carol Lynn 
Stagecraft Workshop: 
John Christian 
Dance Notation: 
Ann Hutchinson. 


Modern Dance: 
Myra Kinch 
Ballet: 

Mattlyn Gavers 
Margaret Craske 
Ethnic Dance: 


Matteo Dance Composition: 
Carola Goya Myra Kinch 
Fundamentals of Movement 

and Rhythm: 
Ted Shawn 


(Three Week Course) 


Modern Dance and Body Mime: 
Movement of Acting: Lotte Goslar 


‘ Paul J. Curtis 
Myra Kinch Ted Shawn 
Balles- | wk. each) 
ne Audio-Visual Aids: 
argaret Uraske Carol Lynn 


NINE WEEKS, consisting of Six week's course 
beginning July 2nd. Three week course begin- 
ning August 13th. 


Undergraduate and graduate credits are 


given for courses taken at Jacob's Pillow 
(College credit courses both begin July 2nd). 


For full infermation, catalog, application 
blanks, etc. write 
Ted Shawn, Director 


Jacob's Pillow, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 


SUMMER DANCE SCHOOL 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


formerly Bar Harbor, Maine 
Ballet Modern e 
Body Mechanics 

Music Appreciation 
Teacher’s Choreography. Course 


Character 


July Ist - August 25th 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 
Director Angiola Sartorio 


Write: 2419 Park Oak Drive 
Hollywood, California 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 
School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


JULY 3 - AUGUST 25 


HELEN TAMIRIS 
ELEANOR KING VIRGINIA TANNER 
| Contemporary Dance 
BS DRID WILLIAMS. 
re Ballet and Mime 
CHARLOTTE PERRY BARNEY BROWN 
Drama 


THEATRE PESTIVAL July 21- August 24 
Address: 

Portia D. Mansfield 

Before April 20 Box 4026, Carmel, Calif. 


After April 20th Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
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SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


Official School of the New York City 
Ballet Company 


announces 
A SIX WEEKS 
SUMMER COURSE 


July 9th to August 18th 


Write for Summer Circular 
2291 Broadway, N. Y. 24 
TRafalgar 7-9208 


EDNA McRAE 


School of the Dance 
Ballet — Character — Tap 
INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 
JUNE 11 — JULY 20 


Limited Enrollment 
Classes Day and Evening 


Information sent upon request 


Suite 500C, Fine Arts Bldg. 


410 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Webster 9-3772 | 


STONE - CAMRYN 
School of Ballet 
Intensive Summer Courses 
June 25-Aug. 3 
185 West Madison Street 


Books in Review 


The Ballet of the Second 
by Ivor Guest | | 
Adam and Charles Black, London 

25 shillings 

Reviewed by Lillian Moore a 

About two years ago, Ivor Guest pub- 
lished an excellent account of the Ballet 
of the Second Empire from 1858-1870. 
The publishers had decreed that the sec- 
ond half of his history of ballet under 
Napoleon III should appear first. Now we 
have volume one, which covers the pre- 
ceding decade and is, of course, an en- 
tirely different book. _ 

Although the art of Marie Taglioni 
symbolized the romantic ballet, its de- 
cline did not begin immediately after her 
retirement. For some years her colleagues 
at the Paris Opera continued to create 
works which maintained the dance in the 
high! position it had achieved during the 
1830’s and ’40s. With the further develop- 
ment of the technique of dancing on the 
pointes, and the increasing importance of 
the prima ballerina atthe expense of 
everything else, there emerged a series 
of feminine virtuosos whose individual 
brilliance kept interest high, even after 
the slow process of artistic disintegration 
in ballet choreography was well advanced. 


Empire, 1847-1858 


In this new volume, Ivor Guest tells the 
story of the Paris ballet immediately after 
Taglioni’s departure. The debut of Fanny 
Cerrito and her husband, Arthur Saint- 
Leon, the last triumphs of Carlotta Grisi 
in Perrot’s La Filleule des Fées, and the 
rivalry between two younger dancers, 
Carolina Rosati and Amalia Ferraris, are 
vividly described. Rosati was a beautiful 
woman and an incomparable mime; Fer- 
raris, a superb technician, approached the 
lightness and ballon of Taglioni, and had 
such strength and precision (and cour- 


age!) that in L’Etoile de Messine she ac- 


tually executed a series of supported 
pirouettes on pointe, on the narrow side 
of an upright tambourine! 

If the ballerinas hold the center of the 
stage in Mr. Guest’s entertaining book, as 
they did in performance, this skilfull 
writer has managed, nevertheless, to re- 
late their art to the social scene of which 
they were such a delightful part. One of 
his most fascinating chapters contains a 
detailed account of the whole organiza- 
tion of the Paris Opera Ballet, from les 
petits rats to the premier maitre de ballet, 
with intriguing sidelights on the extra- 
curricular adventures of some of the lesser 


dancers. (continued on page 84) 


Chicago 2, III. 


Bachelor of Arts Degree 
with a Major in Dance 


Combines professional training with a 
liberal arts education 


JORDAN COLLEGE of MUSIC 


‘Butter Universiry Indianapolis, Indiana 


“" MARMEIN 


Pantomime; Plasto-Rhythmics: Ballet 
Original Repertoire 
NEW YORK COURSES NOW 
SUMMER DANCE THEATRE SCHOOL 
Manomet, Mass.: June |5 to Sept. 
Written Home Study Courses 


330 W. 77th St.. N. Y. C. SU 7-1252 


STEFFI NOSSEN 
SCHOOL of MODERN DANCE 
Classes for Children, Teen Agers 
& Adults 


in 10 Westchester Communities 


_ for further information write 
3 Winged Foot Drive, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Tennyson 4-0785 
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G.B.L. Wilson 


AMERICANS IN LONDON: Four ex-students of the School of American Ballet con- 
vene outside of Convent Garden: L. to R., Kay Sargent, who is expecting her first 
child shortly; Melinda Plank (see p. 45, March issue), recently featured at Monte 
Carlo in Festival. Ballet; Jane Mason, now studying in Europe, (she recently won a 
prize at the Vic-Wells costume ball); and Dido Sayers, who has joined the de Cuevas 
Co. All but Miss Plank are formerly regular members aj the New York City Ballet. 
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Paul Draper 


.. José Limon, America’s lead- 


ing male concert dancer, excitingly photo- 


graphed by Jack Mitchell. Limon & Co. ap- 


pear at the Julliard 
Dance Festival April 
6, 7, 8, offering several 
provecative premieres. 


and Doris Humphrey 
will be presented by 
the Julliard Dance 
Theater Group April 
13, 14, 15 (see p. 3). 


XXX APRIL. 1956 


Jean Gordon Associate Publisher 


New works by Limon. 


coming... 


Dance Magazine Movie 
Awards 


Every year the movie indus- 
try, through the Academy of 
‘Moving Picture Arts and Sci- 
‘ences, honors its directors, 
authors, actors, composers and 
technicians of many sorts. But 
never a choreographer! Never 


a dancer! 


DANCE Magazine, appalled 
at this lack of recognition of 
a major aspect of the film in- 
dustry, will address itself to 
the Academy, setting it a 
lively example by its DANCE 
MAGAZINE MOVIE AWARDS 
— THE WINNERS TO BE 
ANNOUNCED IN THE MAY 
ISSUE. 


In addition to our usual un- 
usual coverage of all aspects 
of the dance, the May issue 
will carry fascinating photos 
and personal articles by and 
about leading dance person- 
alities in films today, including 
THE WINNERS. 
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DANCING 


BY OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, Il 


In an article written for DANCE Magazine, 
a theatre “great”’ describes the changes | 


he has seen and helped make happen 


Author, librettist, lyricist, producer Oscar Hammerstein, II (right) and co-producer, 
composer and colleague Richard Rodgers have together created the unique form of the 
contemporary American musical. Among their many collaborations are “Oklahoma!,” 
“Carousel,” “The King and I,” “South Pacific’ and “Pipe Dream” (the first three have 
been filmed; the latter, with choreography by Boris Runanin, is current on the Broad- 
way boards). 

Oscar Hammerstein, Il is the grandson of famed Oscar Hammerstein, 1, who was a 
major producer in the theatrical world of the late 19th and early 20th Centuries. 
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can best describe the progress of 
ja ing in musical comedies by harking 
ya. . to 1918 when I became a stage man- 
age in several of my uncle Arthur's 
mu cal productions. During the course 
ff. run, when I had to rehearse replace- 
ners for the chorus, there were no steps 
in «ar dance routines too difficult for me 
to (each to the newcomers. had had 
no ‘raining as a dancer. I was twenty- 
three. and normally limber, nimble and 
rhythmic. That was all you had to be. 
The boys and girls I put into the chorus 
were of about the same age and qualifica- 
tions. The girls, to be sure, were prettier 
than I. Come to think of it, so were the 
boys. Most of them were required to sing 
as well as dance. To sing, it was enough 
if you were on key and loud. I am speak- 
ing now of musical comedy only. Higher 
vocal ‘quality was demanded of operetta 
importations from Vienna, and the Amer- 
ican works of Victor Herbert, Rudolph 
Friml and Sigmund Romberg, written. 
more or less, after European tradition. 

I do not wish to say that the chore- 
ographers of that time were not inventive. 
The very necessity of dealing with un- 
trained dancers was a challenge to their 
ingenuities, and frequently they met the 
success. They 


challenge with marked 


drawing by Andy Warho! 


created formations, “effects” and _ stunt 
exits which earned many an encore. Ned 
Wayburn produced complicated marching 
evolutions for the girls in Ziegfeld’s Fol- 
lies. Julian Mitchell put great briskness 
and pace into his routines. Throughout 
the 1920s I, as a librettist, became the 
beneficiary of important contributions by 
choreographers. David Bennett staged a 
most. attractive dance for “Bambalina” in 
Wildflower and his production of “Totem 
Tom Tom” in Rose Marie was certainly 
a vital factor in the success of that play. 
I don’t think that it can fairly be said — 
as it frequently is — that the numbers 
in these bygone musicals were not “in- 
tegrated” into the play. The two dances 
I just referred to were integrated in the 
sense that they were designed to illustrate 
the lyric. This, to be sure, was integration 
of a very primitive sort — the collabora- 
tion of librettist, composer and _ chore- 
ographer in inventing the name of a 
dance, describing it lyrically, and then 
dancing it. Hence the “Bambalina”, 
“Totem Tom Tom”, “The Varsity Drag”. 
“The Black Bottom” and so on. These 
dances often provided atmosphere and 
character background which helped the 
story in an oblique way. but there was 
no attempt to advance 
dance got under way. The highest aim of 


a story once a, 


a dance, in fact, was to “stop the show’. 
The more the dancing made the audience 
forget, for the moment, what, the story 
was about, the more successful it was. 
Some of the plots, to be sure, were easily 
forgettable. 

Was there any dancing virtuosity at 
all? Of course there was. First, there were 
the highly skilled unison dancers, best 
represented by the Tiller Girls. These 
were the young ladies from England who 
kicked in unison and never broke their 
lines. This kind of dancing survives today 
in the Radio City Music Hall. For a time 
there was almost no show on Broadway _ 
that didn’t employ a Tiller unit. In fact 
they became so common that when 
Charles Dillingham engaged one of these 
groups for Sunny he didn't refer to 
them in the program as The Tiller Girls. 
but called them “The Eight Marilyn Mil- 
ler Cocktails”. I don’t believe John Tiller 
liked this billing because the night we 
opened he sent me a telegram, signing 
himself “John Cocktail”. | 

Another group of trained dancers be 
came very popular, the Albertina Rasch 
Girls. This was authentic though conven 
tional ballet, skillfully staged by Miss 
Rasch, and creating many high spots in 
The 


(continued on page 20) 
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The dream ballet of “Oklahoma!” (1943) 
dealt with “. . . the inner longings of the | 
characters, their roots, environment, their 


reasons for being what they are.” In the ~ 


photo are: Katherine Sergava as the ~ 


Bride and Bambi Linn as the Little Girl. 


Dancing in Musicals 
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(Right): 
“Allegro” (1947), while not commercially 


ms} + successful, had aspects of much interest, 
the 4 including the use of choreographer de 
heir 4 Mille as director of the entire production. 
the 4. Among the well-known dancers in the 
“ > photo are Kathryn Lee, Jean Houloose, 


> Ray Harrison, Bob Herget and Frank 
Westbrook. 
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were only superficially integrated into the 
plays. The principal objective remained 
to “stop the show”. That old French 
phrase, Ballets Divertissements continued 
to hover over musical entertainment. 
Diversion was the motive. 

In the mid-twenties a greater expert- 
ness began to be required of ensemble 
dancers. Dance’ directors like Bobby Con- 
nolly, Seymour Felix and Sammy Lee 


were using a lot of “tap”. There was noth- — 


ing new about tap dancing among vaude- 
ville performers, specialists, and some of 
the musical show principals. But now it 
became part of the standard equipment 
of chorus dancers. 

The next development was “ballet-tap” 
which combined elementary ballet work 
with tap dancing. It was becoming a little 
more difficult to get into the chorus.: Be- 


ing young and pretty was no longer «quite 


enough. 

In spite of my desire to give just praise 
to the dancing in the musical plays of 
the twenties and early thirties, I must add 
that I was bored by a good ninety percent 
of it. I do not claim to have been rep- 
resentative in this reaction. I believe that 
most’ people liked it much better than I 
did. Certainly the applause was thunder- 
ous at the end of some of these efforts. 
I submit, however, that you can bore an 
audience for five minutes with a dull 
routine and if you devise an _ effective 
finish you can evoke applause that is very 
deceptive. The tribute may not at all re- 
flect the public’s feeling about the entire 
dance. A big hand at the end of the num- 
ber may be only for what happens at the 
end. 

The joy of seeing energetic young 
people perform gyrations and evolutions 
that have no emotional reference to the 
characters with whom you have chosen 
to spend an evening, seems.to me to have 
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an extremely limited appeal. I found my- 
self continually waiting for a dance to be 
over so,that the play could go on. This 
referred’ to many moments in my own 
plays as well as the dances in plays by 
other authors. 


The first good example of integration 
of dance into plot came in 1936 in 
Rodgers and Hart’s On Your Toes for 
which George Balanchine did the chore- 
ography. In the ballet, “Slaughter on 
Tenth Avenue”, two gunmen are planted 
in a stage box. It has been well estab- 
lished in the libretto that they intend to 
shoot the principal dancer (who is also 
the principal figure in the story of the 
play) when he reaches a certain point in 


the dance. This news is brought to him 


while the ballet is going on. So he under- 


takes to keep dancing and not reaching 


the spot at which point he knows he will 
be murdered! He dances and dances until 
he drops, exhausted. The ballet is played 
for comedy as well as melodrama, and 
the dancing is itself most attractive. 
dramatic and funny. I cannot imagine a 


ballet more successfully integrated into 


a plot. 

In the spring of 1943, Agnes de Mille’s 
dances in Oklahoma! introduced a new 
and deeper function for the choreographer 
in a musical play. The ballet in On Your 
Toes is part of the plot of the play. The 
ballets in Oklahoma! deal with the inner 
longings of the characters, with their 
roots, their environment, their reasons for 
being what they are. Here indeed the 
choreographer becomes the. collaborator 
of the author and composer, not merely 
for the enhancement of one or two mo- 
ments in the play, but in helping to build 
the very bone and muscle of the story. 

The importance of her contribution is, 
of course, most obvious in the dream bal- 
let which ends the first act. The fear and 


Aq oyoud 


“The choreographic approach of ‘Okla- 
homa! is not right for all musical shows” 


... In the “King and I” for instance, 


“The Small House of Uncle Thomas,” de. 


*vised by Jerome Robbins, followed a play- 


within-a-play concept, echoing a theme o} 
the story rather than developing it. 


fascination which Jud excites in Laurey, 
her desire for Curly, her deep* anxieties 
are established in vivid flashes, supple 
menting the audience’s knowledge of the 
characters in giving added meaning to 
the dialogue and lyric content.of the play. 
There are other moments, however, where 
Agnes’ contributions, if less obvious, are 
nevertheless important. “Many a New 
Day” is a dance after a song — the con- 
ventional sequence of older musical come- 
dies. Mr. Rodgers and I had not planned 
a dance in this spot. We considered this 
song essentially as the opportunity for a 


good, concerted vocal effort to be delivered 


by Laurey and her friends. “What are 
you going to dance about?” I asked 
Agnes, “what will it mean?” (Ed. note: 
Italics added.) ‘ 

Agnes said: “Oh, I don’t know. It will 
just show how silly women are.” This 
description did not do justice to the dance 
she eventually produced. There is silli- 
ness in it, to be sure. But there is much 
more to it than that. There is a feeling 
of things going on that would never go 
on if men were present. There is a feeling 
of the exaggerated but inoffensive vanity 
of young girls; their preoccupation with 
their faces and their figures; their pitiful 
individual efforts to stand out, the one 
from the other and be “different”? — even 
if one must be foolish to be different: 
their failure in this project, their doomed 
similarity to one another: Silly they are. 
but young and pretty and funny and 
charming to be with. 

“The Farmer and the Cowman”, which 
opens the second act, might have been a 
good lively barn dance. But Agnes puts 
much mere into it. Somehow or other the 
opening of the southwest is there. Thi: 
spirit is, to be sure, well established by 


Dick and me in the song “The Farmer 


and the Cowman Should Be Friends”. Bu: 
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Agnes picks up what we gave her and 
flies away with it into an exuberant play 
pariy, an American folk dance, a dance 
at night by people who spend lots of the 
daytime on the plains, in the sun. 

At one point a child, about twelve, 
walks out toward the center of the stage, 
is met by four older boys who dance up 
to her and scare her with a sudden shout. 
She turns away and weeps on the breast 
of an older girl. In this instant you can 


either laugh or cry. You can take your 


choice. It’s only funny because you know 
she herself will think it funny three years 
from now. But what about now? There 
she is with her little blue sash on a white 
dotted-Swiss dress. She may have tied and 
re-tied that sash a dozen times, in front 
of a mirror, before she got it right. Her 


hair is down, but all day long she has 


been wishing that she could wear it up. 
She has pinched her cheeks to make them 
red like the older girls, and perhaps put 
drop-chalk on her arms to make them 


white, (but secretly, because her mother 


would not have permitted it) and what 
has happened? The boys her own age 
probably haven’t wanted to dance at all, 
and the older boys, not taking her serious- 
ly, have played a cruel joke on her. A 
few years from now one of those boys 


may be at her feet begging her to marry 


him. She may say yes in her own good 
time, but only after a good deal of co- 
quetry which will torture him as he well 
deserves to be tortured. | 

I am not contending that everyone in 
the audience thinks all these things about 
that girl at this point in the dance. I feel 
sure, however, that many of them have 
the quick feeling of reality, a self-iden- 
tification. with similar tragedies of their 
own youth, a gratifying realization that 


what is going on up on the stage is an. 


expression of life, and not just a musical 
comedy dance that has been added to a 
song. If the play can be regarded as a 
very pretty cake, this is part of the cake, 
and not an arbitrary maraschino cherry 
that has been ‘tossed on the top of it. 

The Oklahoma! dances inspired imita- 
tins and emulations, some good, some 
bed. They certainly raised the standard 
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of dancing in all musical plays that have 
followed. They taught the public to de- 
mand more than meaningless gyrations. 
This choreographic approach is not right 
for all musical shows. Some are better 
off with the old abstract routines. If 
characters are not real and have nothing 
to say, there is no use for the dancers to 
try to say anything. There are other cases 
where a musical play is better off if it 
has no dancing at all. We had very little 
dancing, in .fact next to none in South 
Pacific. I think we were right. The back- 
ground was war. The ensemble characters 
were Marines and Seabees and a group 
of Navy nurses. The war was recent and 
real, and dancing, obviously contrived — 
choreographed — would have struck a 
false note. 

Oklahoma! opened the gates for other 
ballet choreographers and for hundreds 
of talented young dancers who had had a 
very limited outlet for their training and 
energies. Boys and girls who had worked 
for many shours, days and months in dusty 
dance studios, suddenly had a_ better 
chance to earn a living. Dancers are, by 
all odds, the most dedicated artists on 
the stage. Here at last was a chance for 
the theatre to capitalize this dedication. 

Since Oklahoma! the American musical 
stage has seen really great dancing and 
has been blessed by a generation of gifted 
choreographers: Robbins, Kidd, Balan- 
chine, de Mille, and half a dozen of 
equal or comparative skill. The American 
musical stage, keeping pace with its danc- 
ing, has improved in other departments. 

Today our musical plays tower over the 
output of Europe. Yet there is a strange 
thing going on — or perhaps it might be 
better said “not going on”. Other coun- 
tries have not followed our lead. They are 
still content to keep the dance where it 
was — the cherry on the cake. They 
are still content to cling to the old type 
of musical comedy plot, insincerely writ- 
ten and haphazardly produced. When I 
say they are “content”, I refer to the 
creators — not the audiences who, in all 
parts of the world are welcoming and 
supporting the American musical play 
above all others. Since we are so success- 


ful, why are not foreign creators of 
musical plays imitating us? Certainly we 


. imitated the Viennese at the beginning of 


the century and, before that, the English. 
We have stemmed out from these phases 
of imitation and created a form of our 
own, but nobody wants to imitate us. Why, 
I wonder? 

Not being able to answer that last ques- 
tion with any theory at all, I should like 
to return to our own country to say just 
one more thing. In those old days when 


I was a stage manager the members of 


the chorus who could not sing very well or 
dance very well could also not speak very 
well. Today it is much easier to find mem- 
bers of the chorus who can read lines. 
Why? The simple and happy answer is 
that our choruses are overflowing with 
talent. It is a joy to see these young 
people come into choruses, get a few 
lines to read, then become appointed as 
understudies, possibly go on the road and 
play the parts which they understudied 
in New York, and soon come back to New 
York with a part all their own in a new 
musical play. This is happening again 
and again, and in all the shows on’ Broad- 
way and the shows that play across the 
country. It is happening in the television 
and picture studios. I think it is due to 
the increased demands on the training of 
ensemble personnel. 

Trained dancers and singers have been 
disciplined. They have had, the strength 
and intelligence to "work and study and 
learn their jobs. These young people are 
better educated than the boys and girls 
of those shows I stage-managed. They 
have more than education. They have had 


- the character to tackle the job of master- 


ing the elementary technique of their 
profession. They are not just good-looking 
kids who have walked in off the street 
and said they wanted to go on the stage. 
You can’t do that any more. You have 
to come in that stage door with profes- 
sional equipment, dogged ‘ambition, talent 


and a tough intelligence — a big order. 
Thank heaven we have so many young 
people who can fill it. THE END 
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THE NEWS 


Above: 

LATEST FROM BALANCHINE: ,A moment of brilliant move- 
ment from George Balanchine’s new “Allegro Brilliante,” as 
danced by the N.Y.C. Ballet Co., is captured in the photo above. 
Maria Tallchief and Nicholas Magallanes are shown in the center. 
Other premieres during the N.Y.C. Center season just ended (rev. 
in May issue) include Jerome Robbins’ “The Concert,” and Todd 
Bolender’s “The Still Point.” 


Right: 

SOMES AND FONTEYN IN “LA PERI”: One of the premieres 
in the current Covent Garden season of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
is Frederick Ashton’s “La Peri.” The work, a legend of an eastern 
prince’s search for the flower of immortality, is a duet for Margot 
Fonteyn and Michael Somes. Choreographed to Paul Dukas’ score, 
the ballet has bejeweled Oriental costumes by Andre Levasseur 
and a set based on Ivor Hitchens’ painting. (See p. 89 for rev.) 
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Phillips-Gutkin 


Serge Lido 


PREMIERE IN WINNIPEG: “Pasticcio,” © 
Ruthanna_ Boris’ new ballet . (shown 
above), was given premiere performances 
by the Royal Winnipeg Ballet Feb. 27 and 
28. (“Wise, witty and bittersweet. . .” 
said a local reviewer.) The production was 
commissioned by the Winnipeg Junior 
League as part of a civic project to re- 
place the losses suffered by the company 
in a disastrous warehouse fire. Miss Boris 
and her husband, Frank Hobi, danced the 
Nutcracker Pas de Deux \at both per- 
formances. 


ZIZI OF ZE FOLIES: Renee (“Zizi”) 
Jeanmaire, at left, is soon to be seen in - f 
Henri Decoin’s motion ‘picture of “Folies . 
Bergere.” The ballets for the film are be- 

ing staged by her husband, Roland Petit, 

in Paris. The Gallic ballerina is currently 

on view around the U.S.A. in Paramount's 
“Anything Goes.” 
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In the News 


_“DIM. LUSTRE” RETURNS TO REPER- 
! TOIRE : A mong the features of the Spring 
_season of the Ballet Theatre, opening at 
the Metropolitan Opera April 17, is the 
revival of Antony Tudor’s “Dim Lustre.” | | | 
In the nostalgic ballet Nora Kaye and r H | | 
Hugh Laing return for their original roles. s 
Mr. Tudor will also provide another re- ane ee 
vival, “Undertow,” and the premiere of 


“Offenbach in the Underworld.” 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT IN SWEDEN: 
The elaborate new version of Shakes- 
peare’s “A Midsummer Night's. Dream,” 
premiered in Feb. by Stockholm’s Royal 


Opera, has become an outstanding hit. 
Dances for the production, a scene from 4 
which is shown at the right, were staged | 
by the Opera’s choreographer, Birgit Cull- = 
berg. The fantastic multi-level setting was 
_ designed by Stellan Morner. | 
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Look Up and Live 


February 26 was a day to be remem- 
bered. For on that wonderful Sunday, 
television seemed literally to dance its 
way through the daytime hours. In addi- 
tion to the usual evening variety shows, 
there were four impressive daytime shows. 
Two of them used dance as a major story- 
telling element. The other two outlined 
the history and technique of ballet. 

It all began at 10:30 in the mornfhg 
when the Mary Anthony Dance Theatre 
illumined the story of Elijah on CBS-TV’s 
Look Up and Live. This modestly-budget- 
ed program, which is produced with the 
cooperation of The National Council of 
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TV: ONE 
WONDERFUL 


SUNDAY 


Members of the Mary Anthony Dance 
Theatre dramatize the conflict between 
Elijah and Jezebel. l. to r.: Louis Me- 
Kenzie, Hal Englund, Mary Anthony, 
Joseph Gifford, and Don Price. 


Churches of Christ in America, frequently 
uses dance as the handmaiden of religion 
— which makes it something of a very 


happy phenomenon. The dancing is usu- 
ally mimetic, with a spoken narration in 


the background and a verbal summation 
by the Reverend Charles Templeton. 
This particular program, the ninth that 


' Mary Anthony has done for the series, 


followed the prophet Elijah (Joseph Gif- 
ford) in his search for the “still small 
voice” of truth. The major flaw in the 
program’s approach was a_ surfeit of 
words. Director Marv Silbersher relied 
upon a danced continuity, but he did not 


have the courage to let the dance make its 
points without verbal intrusion and ex- 
planation. 

Mary Anthony’s taut narrational style 
gave way to the clearly patterned open- 


ness of John Butler’s choreography for 


Camera 3, which appeared a half hour 
later (11:00-11:30). Camera 3 is one of 
those TV rarities — a program in which 
there are few, if any, creative restrictions. 
Produced by Robert Herridge (who grad- 
uates to Studio One next season) and 
directed by Francis Moriarty, it is usually 
serious, intense, and highly literate. 


The program, which was called “Demo-. 


(over) 
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Camera Three 
Right: Glen Tetley and Beatrice Tomp- 
kins dance “I Believe”, one of Walt Whit- 


man’s “Democratic Vistas’. 


‘Let's Take a Trip 


Below: George Balanchine introduces 
Ginger MacManus to the “attitude” at 
the School of American Ballet. 


cratic Vistas’, rose from Walt Whitman's 
poetic works. With the four dancers and 


four actors promenading in a pool of 


light, it set an “I sing America” theme. 
The actors separated out to stand in the 
foreground and recite the Whitman words, 
and the dancers remained upstage. Some- 
times Glen Tetley danced alone, with the 
reaching arms of the romantic Whitman- 
esque hero. Sometimes he was joined by 


Beatrice Tompkins, Robert Tucker, and. 


Dorothy Hill in vigorous circles and 
promenades. Tom Scott’s folk-flavored 
score was a spare, melodious background. 

Here, too, there was much talk — much 
Whitman. Camera 3 knows the value 
of dance and how much deeper it can 
probe than mere words. And yet. there 
was the final shred of restraint. the fear 
of relinquishing those last few paragraphs 
of prose and letting the dance take over. 

Without even getting up from our chair 
we were launched at 12:00 noon -into a 


idelightfully casual excursion into the 
‘origins and materials of ballet. The pro- 


gram, called Let’s Take a Trip, was com- 
pletely informal, with the announcer 


(“Sonny” Fox) and his two young ¢om- 
panions (Ginger MacManus and “Pud” 
Flanagan) visiting the School of Ameri- 
can Ballet. George Balanchine was host. 

Behind the apparent informality there 
was a wealth of carefully wrought detail 
— the shots of Anatole Oboukhoff teach- 
ing a class — the background scenes of 
dancers turning and stretching — the 
transition from a studio pas de deux to 
the same dance in a theatricalized format. 
With Patricia Wilde, Carolyn George, and 
Nicholas Magallanes as subjects. 
Balanchine showed the youngsters how 
musical rhythms (all variations on 
“Yankee Dogdle”’ ) can be used to make 
dance combinations. It was a simple, effec- 
tive approach to choreography. 

To culminate the demonstration, Tana- 
quil LeClercq and Jacques d’Amboise 
danced the grand pas de deux from The 
Nutcracker. 

Craig Gilbert's script for Let's Take a 
Trip had a lightness of touch throughout. 
and yet it managed to absorb an enormous 
amount of solid factual material. Robert _ 
Englander directed with delicacy. 
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Omnibus 


Right: One of the charms of the Omnibus 
presentation of “The Art of Ballet” was 
its formalized staging of the technique of 
ballet. James Jamieson, William Inglis, 
and William Weslow demonstrate jumps. 


#Dancers soaring across the stage or 


_stretching solemnly at a barre. Dancers 


jumping alone in space or curving Toving- 
ly about each others’ bodies. 

Dance in its politeness and formality. 
Dance in all its emotional urgency. Dance 
as a theatre art. And dance as a way of 
life. 

All of these guises were woven into the 
Omnibus (TV-Radio Workshop of the 
Ford Foundation) presentation of “The 
Art of Ballet.” Appearing at 5:00 P.M., 
it brilliantly crowned a day of creative 
dance on television. 

Omnibus could not have found a more 
suitable artist than Agnes de Mille to 
write the script and serve as narrator on 
this exposé of the history of ballet and its 
emergence as an expressive art. For Miss 
de Mille is one part sentimentalist and 
one part intellectual. She knows what’s 
in the books about ballet, and her eyes 
literally shine with conviction when she 
talks about it. 

Miss de Mille began simply, with a 
group of dancers at the barre. She talked 
about the basic formality of ballet and 
subtly wended her way back to the cradle 
of ballet — the court of Louis: XIV. With 
the help of prints of the period (loaned 
by George Chaffee. whose prints and fig- 
urines did much té add a note of elegance 


and authenticity throughout the program), 


and with dancers sumptuously dressed in 
French court garb, she explained the 
origin of the turnout and the verticality 
of the dancing torso. 

She sketched the transition of ballet 


(over ) 
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TV: One Wonderful Sunday: Omnibus 


Above: 


The elegance of Louis XIV court ballet was demonstrated by James Jamie- 
son and Dusty Worrall on the CBSTV “Art of Ballet” Omnibus program. 


Omnibus action photos by Roy Stevens 


Kavanagh—Frisbie 


Above: This rare statuette of Taglioni by 
Barre has not been seen since the Paris 


Salon of 1831. Made of marble dust, it 


was one of the several precious art items 


loaned to “Omnibus” by collector George 
Chaffee.. Other art objects were loaned 
by the Dance Collection of the N.Y.P.L. 


Right, above: Gemze de*Lappe and James 
Mitchell in a moment from de Mille’s 
choreography for “Paint Your Wagon.” 


Left: Diana Adams and Andre Eglevsky 


in a pas de deux from “Swan Lake.” 


Right: “Is it worth it?,’ asked Agnes 
de Mille as she described dancers as giv- 
ing up their childhood and their games 
and their adolescence for long hours at 
the barre. “Yes,” she decided, it is worth 
it to be “at once stronger and freer than 
any time in life.” 
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from an amateur expression to a profes- 
sional one. And by way of demonstration, 
performed a charming stylization of a 
Camargo solo. 

Taglioni came into the picture — 
through art works of the period and 
through a lovely sequence of Mary Ellen 
Moylan performing in the attenuated 
Taglioni style. Both Miss de Mille’s and 
Miss Moylan’s solos were coached by 
Harry Asmus, classical advisor and ballet 
master for the program. And the sympa- 
thetic camera work was supervised by 
John Butler. 

Again a return to fundamentals, to the 
physical -bases of technique — the hands, 
the arms, the feet, the head, the shoulders. 
the spine, the legs — and how they all 
contribute to the brilliance of turning and 
the power of leaping. The fundamentals 
were cleanly limned by a group led by 
Helen Wood and Vladimir Doukodovsky. 
And they evolved into a theatre expres- 
sion, with Diana Adams and André Eg- 


levsky giving an elegant performance of 
the. Act II pas de deux from Swan Lake. 

With her keen understanding of the 
mimetic base of dance, Miss de Mille 
indicated how the classic ballet separates 
mime and dance, while the contemporary 
ballet, under the influence of pioneers 
like Isadora Duncan, fuses mime and 
dance into a meaningful whole. A duet 
from Paint Your Wagon, * poignantly 
danced by Gemze de Lappe and James 
Mitchell, brought the idea to flower. 

It was perhaps strange that a musical 
comedy excerpt was used as the finale 
to three centuries of balletic growth. But 
this was a small point in a program that 
had much territory to cover and did so 
with ‘taste and élan. Small wonder that 
“The Art of Ballet” had an unusual de- 
gree of response from the viewing audi- 
ence. It was indeed an exciting conclusion 
to a Sunday of televised dance —a won- 
derful Sunday for those with faith in the 
dance as an expressive medium. D.H. 
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RUSSIAN “ROMEO AND 


The Ballet of Romeo and Juliet, produced by Mosfilm and released by S. Hurok and Tohan 
choreographed by Leonid Lavrovsky. Directed by Lev 
Arnstam and Lavrovsky; photographed in Magicolor by Alexander Shelenkov and Chen Yu- 
Yuri Zhdanov as Romeo; Alexei Yermolayev as Tybalt; Segei 


Koren as Mercutio. At the Paris Theatre, New York. 


Pictures. Score by Sergei Prokofiev; 


Lan. Galina Ulanova as Juliet; 


BY JAY LEYDA 


realer than real... 


From the morning light sifting through the mists of Verona 
to the final tableau in the torch-lit tomb of the Capulets, The 
Ballet of Romeo and Juliet is an experience full of color and 
surprise. There is almost too much to take in easily. Unless 
he can see the film twice, the viewer should not allow the 
vivid action on the screen to let him miss Prokofiev’s music — 
his richest work for ballet. Admirers of The Prodigal Son 
will find it a ripening of that earlier work, and will hear more 
than one family resemblance. With Arnstam’s musical train- 
ing he makes the perfect director for this filming. 

Every dancer will see this as “Ulanova’s film” more than 
as Prokofiev’s ballet. Here is our first full view of Galina 
Ulanova in one of her best roles. If Ulanova’s much-to-be- 
desired American tour materializes, this filmed ballet (too 
large, certainly, for a tour) introduces her properly. No per- 


formance could, however, bring us closer to her; we are be- 


side Juliet when we wish to be, and flung to a distance when- 
ever we need to see the whole dancing space. Yet, no matter 
how close we are brought to this great dancer, she performs 
some magic that cannot be detected. No dancer since Pavlova 
could change from floor to point and from point to floor 
without perceptible transition — and how is this to be seen 
or learned! Her changes in quality within a single movement 
_ or run make a remarkable instrument of emotion. Other notable 
dancers give striking portraits — the tyrannical egocentric 
Tybalt of Alexei Yermolayev. the mercurial silhouette of Sergei 
Koren’s Mercutio — but the pulse of the film always quickens 
with the appearance of the maiden Juliet — a dramatic tour- 
de-force for * ~: mature dancer. 

As we might expect, the film’s dance climax is the sensuous 
and exultant duet in Juliet’s chamber, and Ulanova fully 
dances Juliet’s desperate “Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet 
near day ...” (just as Koren miraculously conveys the actual 
poetry of Shakespeare’s Mercutio). The scene is the purest 
expression of the film’s style — dramatic ballet addressed 
intimately to the spectator. 

Shakespeare lifted his play far above his sources of Brooke- 
Boisteau-Bandello; the ballet seized that elevation and the 
film holds on to it. The filming group’s aim seems, to have been 
to distill the essence of Shakespeare’s tragedy, and one is 
made conscious of the missing poet only when a few of ‘his 
words are employed (needlessly, I believe) as “spoken cap- 
tions.” The fusion of all other elements is so successful that 
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BY ROSALYN KROKOVER 


not real at all... 


‘The Russian-made film of Romeo and Juliet raises some ques- 
tions: questions not so much involving a certain ballet vis-a-vis 
a Shakespeare play. but rather questions involving a specific 
orientation — a national orientation, if you will —toward 
ballet. 

Let’s forget about Shakespeare. Romeo and Juliet originally 
was a play, with all the laws and restrictions and advantages 
appertaining to the form. The new Romeo and Juliet is a film 
and must necessarily take a different course. It would no more 
be correct to insist on a situation-for-situation transliteration 


than to look for Shakespearean accuracy in an opera like 


Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette. To each art form its own. 
But the basic situations must be observed, whatever the 


treatment. In the story of Romeo and Juliet certain things 


must be made clear to the spectator: that the two lovers are 
experiencing real love for the first time; that they are young 
and inexperienced; that they are made sport of by an implac- 
able fate far beyond their control. | 

Does the film do that? The producers certainly have made a 
valiant attempt (which is more than can be said of film-makers 
in America, who: have contributed precious little in the way 
of authentic ballet films). Obviously no expense was spared. 
The sets are sumptuous, Prokofieff’s superb, and dancéable 
score is an adornment to the medium, and Ulanova is one of 
the world’s ranking ballerinas.7 Even the color is fairly good 
(and that cannot be said of many films). 

But somewhere along the line the film degenerates into 
spectacle rather than emotion, triteness rather than profundity. 
rhetoric rather than poetry. The big trouble, as I see it, is that 
the film has very little subtlety. We don’t get real emotion on 
this screen; we get actor-dancers pretending at emotions. Ula- 
nova is a great dancer, but she is not a great Juliet (and 


again, let’s forget about Shakespeare). She is not able to con- 


_ vey the youthful quality of the role. She bats her eyes and acts 


coyly, trying to suggest by external gestures an inner experi- 
ence that is not hers. And not all of her skill can make us 


‘forget that this is not an innocent young girl but a prima 
_:ballerina before her public. Her costumes are no help in main- 
taining the illusion, either. 


And the men! Mercutio dies, and dies, and dies, and finally 
dies. A déath scene has never before been so milked. Tybalt 
is a powerful dancer, but as an actor he is in the tradition 
of Francis X. Bushman. (His style of acting, indeed, is not 
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Galina Ulanova and Yuri Zhdanov in the title roles of “The Ballet of Romeo_and Juliet,’ Tohan Film release scheduled to make 
its first U.S. appearance, under the auspices of S. Hurok, at the Paris Theatre, N.Y.C., on April 4th. 


realer than real... 


one wishes the words could have been eliminated altogether. 
or more richly and poetically woven into the fabric of blossom 
and sword, of brocade and sunshine. In none of the spoken 
filmings of Romeo has its opening tempest of sword-play so 
charged the atmosphere as here, as it spreads wordlessly through 
the squares and streets and steps of the town. One other minor 
quibble: the sets, both the exteriors built near Yalta and the 
studio interiors, give off an occasional whiff of the proscenium. 
to combat the ingenuity and depth of the photography. but 
there are always Peter Williams’ inventive costumes to divert 
from this rare slip. (Note especially the Pisanello page played 
by the choreographer’s son.) 

To turn again to the obvious “star” of the film — Ulanova’s 
Juliet will amaze actors as well as dancers: she turns one of 
the few tragic roles in the ballet repertory into an unforget- 
table image of power and fragility. She is an embodiment of 
Juliet’s lightness and love. It is exciting news that she and 
this filming group plan a film of another and more familiar 
tragic ballét heroine, Giselle. 

A “first” always evokes as many questions as satisfactions. 
and this first complete filming of a full-length ballet raises 
both film and ballet questions. Romeo and Juliet is an un- 
usually realistic ballet, both on stage and on film — in Amer- 
ica we have seen few ballets that depend this much on mime. 
The ballet fragments in Grand Concert indicated the direction 
of modern Soviet ballet and it is not surprising that the free 
film treatment of Romeo and Juliet does not veer from that 
path. The Russian film-makers aimed at a style close to re- 
alism, to communicate a belief in the grace and violence of 
ou “star-crosse’d lovers.” If a film can do this in dance terms. 
it is of considerable importance to dance everywhere. 

Largely due to the greatness of Prokofiev and Ulanova. the 
sensitivity of Arnstram and Lavrovsky. all inspired by Shakes- 
peare. this film-ballet will be hard to match. THE END 
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not real at ali... 


too far from that of Sid Caesar in the latter's TV take-offs 
of silent films.) Romeo acts like a moon-calf. Apparently all 
of these men are representative of the style in Russian ballet 
today. We have seen them. or men like them. in previous Rus- 
sian ballet films. these men with strong techniques. heroic 
bodies and exaggerated movements. 

In short. the film of Romeo and Juliet, with its dramatic 
stereotypes and surface patina. fails to convey the tenderness 
of the plot even on its own terms. 

If nothing else. Romeo and Juliet, cements the point that 
contemporary Russian ballet operates on an entirely different 
premise than what we are accustomed to in England and Amer- 
ica. Russian ballet is big. extroverted. and leaves very little 
to the imagination. Where a choreographer like Tudor. in 
handling the Romeo and Juliet story, will deal in mezzotints 
and half-gestures. or will strive for an emotional intensity 
without using the heart strings as a banjo. the Russian chore- 
ographer will use big splashes of color and will make every 
gesture explicit. No half-gestures here! Rather an elaborate 
windup before the ball is delivered. Whether by edict. or be- 
cause he honestly believes that he is playing to a certain kind 
of audience. the Russian choreographer leaves very little to 
the imagination. ‘reducing everything to its basie emotional 


‘black and white. 


There is some wonderful dancing in Romeo and Juliet. But 
some of us look for more than pure dancing in a story ballet. 
We want an emotional synthesis whereby moods are height- 
ened and attitudes are suggested. We do not want to be hit 
over the head by a choreographer anxious to put over an idea 
(and a choreographer. it should be added. obviously without 
faith in our ability to experience a subtle nuance). Romeo and 
Juliet is an interesting film. mostly because it introduces a 
school and concept of dance with which the present Western 


THE END 


world has had precious little acquaintance. 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHIES: a monthly series about dancers you should know 


Photograph by Zachary Freyman: Text by Saul. Goodman 


LOIS SMITH anp DAVID ADAMS 


An agreeable domestic note permeates the first 
rank of the National Ballet of Canada. Its leading 
dancers, Lois Smith and David Adams, are married 


and the’ parents of a five-year-old girl. There is a 


certain ease, a certain parity, in their dancing to- 
gether which may come from their closeness in real 
life. Or it may simply come from the fact that they 
are natural, unassuming young people devoted to 
their work, and equally devoted to the cause of 
Canadian ballet. 

Both are Canadian born and to a large degree. 
Canadian trained. Miss Smith comes from Van- 
couver, where she began her formal dance training 
quite late, at the age of fifteen. Prior to that she 
had taken an occasional lesson through the gener- 
osity of her older brother, whose funds for this 
purpose were soon exhausted. When Lois reached 


fifteen, her mother enrolled her at the Rosemary 


Deveson School, and in two years she was making 
her ‘first professional appearance at Vancouver's 
summer Theatre Under the Stars. 

She then toured the United States in Song of 
Norway, and the following summer, appeared as 
soloist with Edwin Lester’s Civic Light Opera in 
Los Angeles. In 1949, after touring in Oklahoma’, 
she returned to the Theatre Under the Stars. 

David Adams, who comes 


attributes his early interest in dance to Fred Astaire 


movies. At nine, he was already enrolled in Gweneth 
Lloyd’s Winnipeg Ballet School (out of which the 
Royal Winnipeg Ballet later grew). After eight years 
under Miss Lloyd’s tutelage, he won a scholarship 
to the Sadler’s Wells School, and the trip to England 
opened a whole new world to him. For until that 
time, the only professional ballet he had seen was 
a single visit of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 
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from Winnipeg. 


After six months in London, David joined the 
corps of the Sadler's Wells Theatre Ballet, and 
was soon engaged as soloist in the newly formed 
Metropolitan Ballet, where he partnered young Svet- 
lana Beriosova in Designs with Strings. His stay with 
the Metropolitan Ballet also included an acquaint- 
ance with the company’s ballet mistress, Celia 
Franca, who was later to figure so prominently in 
his career. 

The Royal Winnipeg Ballet enticed him back to 
Canada in 1948. And daring the usual summer 


‘hiatus, . he danced at the Theatre Under the Stars 


— and met-Lois Smith. They remained in Vancouver 
for the winter to study ballet with Mara McBirney 
and. to teach at her school. | 

The following summer they were married in Los 
Angeles. And after a stint in musical comedy, re- 
turned to Winnipeg to await the arrival of their 
daughter, Janine Dariel. 

In 1951, when Celia Franca was forming the 
National Ballet of Canada, she engaged David as 
leading male dancer. On his recommendation, Lois 
was also engaged, despite her comparatively limited 
training. Under Celia Franca’s astute and under- 
standing guidance she has become Canada’s first 
ballerina. 

She has performed in Swan Lake and The Nut- 
cracker. And she is eager to add The Sleeping 
Beauty to her repertoire. David, who has already 
choreographed five works, would like to develop 
a ballet on a strictly Canadian theme. 

Both hope that a Canadian National Theatre com- 
prising ballet, drama, and opera, will soon be formed 
under government subsidy and that it will enable 


their own ballet company to grow in personnel, & 


repertoire, and lavishness of production. 
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THE RICHMOND THEATRE 


BY ROBERT TYNES 


From old clippings and programs, famous dancers 


of the 19th Century emerge on a Virginia stage 


Richmond. Virginia. though never a 
capital of dance activity. has nevertheless 
witnessed many gala events. Yesterday. as 
today. the stellar performers of the terpsi- 
chorean world visited this city. From its 
earliest days. as far back as 1782. there 
have been theatres and they have enjoyed 
vast popularity. 

In the year 1819. on the 
corner of Seventh and Broad Streets. a 
new theatre. The Richmond. was opened. 
It was built by a Major Christopher 
Tompkins, for a stock company. re- 
‘mained under his control until 1838. when 
it was purchased by Col. S. S. Myers. and 


southeast 


the management taken over by George 
Jones. Entirely remodeled. it was renamed 
The Marshall, after the noted Chief Jus- 
tice, who had lived in Richmond and had 
recently died. | 

In a lengthysaccount. which appeared 
in the Richmond Compiler for~November 
5th. 1838. the theatre was considered as 
ranking “with the first theatres in the 
The paintings. all de- 
signed by Mr. Jones. “exhibited the most 
refined classic taste. They were executed 
by Mario Bragaldi and assistants, Italian 
artists of great celebrity.” The dome was 


Union.” interior 


120 feet in circumference angl “said to 
exceed in beauty the elegant dome of ‘the 
National Theatre. New York.” The prosce- 
nium was 32 feet wide and high. All the 
new decor. which was “unsurpassed in 
this country.” was painted by Mr. Gain 
of New York. A most impressive theatre! 
And was it not a fitting showplace for 
the famous dancers who were destined to 
appear there? 

“The celebrated Fanny Elssler is now 
in Richmond and_ will 
boards of the theatre tonight. This simple 
annunciation will, we have no doubt. se- 
cure a bumper.” This simple annunciation 
was in the Richmond Enquirer of Decem- 
ber 18th. 1840. After vears of unparalleled 
success in all the theatres of ¥ Europe. 
Elssler. brilliant Viennese ballerina. the 
“Queen of danseuses. had 
suaded to proceed to the United States. 


appear on the 


been per- 


A three month leave was granted by the 
Paris Opera. where she was dancing. This 


leave lasted two years! The first American 
tour opened in New York on May 14th. 
1840. As dance enthusiasts know, Elssler’s 
success was spectacular. Her fame _ trav- 
eled ahead, as her triumphal procession 
moved about the country. conquering city 


4 


after city. We have no doubt that the 


theatre secured a “bumper” audience. 


During the last months of 1849 and the 
beginning of 1850, the beautiful Celine 


Celeste appeared at the theatre. Born and 
trained in Paris, she made her debut in 
New York in 1827. Though a gracefu! 
dancer and an extraordinary pantomimist. 
her greatest success was achieved through 
her acting. Celeste danced such pas as E/ 


Jaleo de Xeres, La Bayedere, La Circe. 


La Sylvia and Les Sylphides. Her partner 
was “Mr. Fletcher.” According to the 
records of the Richmond Theatre. a bene- 
fit was given there for Celine Celeste on 
April 12th. 1850. She appeared in the 
play of the evening, Masaniello, the Fish- 
erman of Naples in the role of Fenella. 


She also performed two “new” dances. 
El Fandango and La Zingarella, and a 
tarantella. Mr. Fletcher partnered her as 
“comic dwarf dance.” 
1850. 
Mlle. Hermine Blangy. with her partner 
M. Durand. “acknowledged the best male 


“have the 


well as dancing a 


For four nights. in December. 


dancer in America.” was to 
honor of making her first appearance in 


Richmond.” She had made her American 
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debut in July, 1846. at Niblo’s Garden. 
New York. Blangy and Durand performed 
several selections, including La Jota Ara- 
goneza and La Bolero de Cadiz. 

? For three nights in October, 1851, “the 
celebrated Parisian. Ballet Troupe. whose 
chaste and beautiful performances have 
drawn crowded and fashionable audiences 
in the principal theatres of Europe and 
America” appeared. The ballerina was the 
“beautiful and accomplished Mlle. An- 
tonio Hilariot.” billed as the “first Dan- 
seuse of the Grand Opera of Paris, Madrid 
and New Orleans.” Hilariot’s partner was 
her brother Charles, “first dancer of the 
Opera of Paris, Turin, Lyons and Premier 
Among the numbers per- 
formed were the “Chef d’oeuvre of the 
Comic Ballets, The Maiden’s 
Love.” Also the “first act of the beautiful 
and serious ballet of. Giselle.” 

1851, found the “distin- 
guished danseuses, Mlle. Ciocca” and Mr. 
Carese at the Richmond. Giovanna Ci- 
occa, an Italian dancer, pupil of Carlo 
Blasis. had made her initial appearance 
in the United States in 1847. The touring 
repertory was apparently quite extensive; 
for Pas Styrien, La Girana, La Sicilienne, 
La Cracovienne and Polka Capricous were 
performed along with several ballets: 
“The Magic Flute, as represented in Lon- 
don and Paris for upwards of one hun- 
“first time 


Violin Solista.” 


French 


December. 


dred nights” was seen for the 
in this city by a brilliant audience and 
caused prolonged applause?’ Also “Diana 
and Endymion was received with 
unequalled enthusiasm.” &s Was a “grand 
ballet of action and dancing. entitled The 
Red Devil.” 

Mile. Lola Montez on February 
18th, 1852 for “two nights only.” She ap- 
peared in Carrieval, a Seville (see illustra- 
tion). dancing the role of Mariquita, with 
George Washington Smith as Marco. 
Smith. Philadelphia born, was one of the 
first outstanding American male dancers 
and throughout his long career danced 
with most of the European ballerinas who 
appeared in this country. The Richmond 
Daily Times, for February 20th. 
a lengthy report on the event: “Lola Mon- 


carried 


tez. celebrated danseuse made her first - 
appearance on the Richmond boards 
Wednesday night. The house was quite 
a full one. and the performance was 
vreeted with great applause Her 


dancing. though not of the first) order. 


(continued on page 55) 


Above: 
“Mme. Lola Montez, Countess of Lands- 
feld.” One-half of a_ stereoscopic card, 


dated 1859. In the. collection of the writer. 


At left: 

Drawing of the Richmond Theatre by 
Edyth Beveridge, and &achmond. hand- 
bill for Feb. 18, 18524 beth from the 


Valentine Museum, Richmond. Va. 
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Dance Librarian 


GENEVIEVE OSWALD 
wins the Fifth Capezio 


Dance Award 


The Reading Room of the Dance Collection is small in size but many of its treasures 
are contained in the stacks of the Library. Here, Miss Oswald, in the stacks, is shown 
looking over the musical score of “Billy the Kid.” 


Ed: What follows is a slightly abbreviate: 
transcription of the acceptance speech 
made by Genevieve Oswald at the Marci 
7th presentation of the Capezio Dance 
Award. Coincidentally, on the very same 
day, the Rockefeller Foundation an. 
nounced a grant of $37,500 to the Dancv 
Collection at the New York Public Li- 
brary, 42nd. St. and 5th Ave., of whici: 
Miss Oswald is Curator. 

The responsibility of receiving the Ca. 
pezio Award is a little overwhelming. O° 
course I am honored and grateful . . 
librarians do not ordinarily expect to be 
ferreted out for such honors. . . 

You’re a wonderful captive audience. 
and I can’t resist telling you about the 
Library. I spoke with Lydia Joel the 
other day and she said: “I hope that in 
your acceptance speech you are going to 
tell us whether the Collection just hap- 
pened, or did you plan it that way? Peo- 
ple would like to know.” 

The answer to that question is that 
to a major extent we planned it this way. 
When I started my new job in 1947, it 
seemed to me that there were too many 
people who discovered the Dance Collec- 
tion each day. The familiar refrain was: 
“Oh, Vve been working for weeks and 
weeks, and all this material is right here. 
If only I had known!” 

I felt that it was extremely important 
that we make a larger part of the public 
aware of the material that existed in the 
Collection. 


[ had been at the Library a very short 
while when I recognized that we had the 
advantage of coming into being at a.very 
advantageous time. . . There has risen in 
the past thirty years tremendous new en- 
thusiasm for the dance; last year ap- 
proximately six million people attended 
the ballet; thirty million saw NBC-TV’s 
production of Sadler’s Wells’ Sleeping 
Beauty; there are about two million stu- 
dents seriously studying some form of 
theatrical dance; there are two histories 
of the dance in the United States being 
written; three people are engaged in writ- 
ing histories of social dance in America. 
We have, at last, a notation for the dance 
in the Laban system, and beyond that, 
manuals and teaching methods. The spate 
of dance publication since 1946 has been 


tremendous. Even such leisure-time activi- 


ty as folk dance is supported by one hun- 
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d ed and thirty-four magazine-type publi- 


¢: ions. The increased interest in “collect- 


ir” is reflected in higher prices and the 
fe t that there is less material available. 
L: ndon, Paris and other cities are making 
reaewed attempts to add to their archives 
or to form new collections to house the 
permanent materials of this ephemeral art. 
My problem, in brief, was to get new 
material for the Dance Collection, and in 
addition, to try to satisfy the curiosity 
roused by this intense new enthusiasm. 
Partly from the awareness of interest 
and partly from the realization that there 
had not been many dance lectures since 
the 1930’s, we organized a series of six 
lectures, with exhibits. We turned away 
between 300-400 people at each one. This 
started a yearly succession of lectures. 
Then, to show our wares, we mounted ex- 
hibits. 
The collection of material which I found 
when I arrived on the scene in 1947 was 
a good contemporary one. We also had 


Radford Bascome 


4 


Distinguished author and _ photographer, 
Carl Van Vechten who was Dance Critic 
of the New York Times, 1910-13, made 
the introductory speech at the March 7th 
Capezio Dance Award luncheon at the 
St. Regis Hotel, and presented Miss Os- 


wald with the $500 check that accompanies 


the Award and the citation, which reads, 
“For her work as Curator of the Dance 
Collection of the New York Public Li- 
brary, which she has made, both by ac- 
quisition and administration, one of the 
liveliest centers of information and re- 


.. search anywhere in the field.” 
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a respectable body of rare books. We de- 
cided to build from there. Because we 
felt that the American modern dance was 
a phenomenon of our times, we wanted to 
document it as completely as_ possible. 
Happily, we were given the Denishawn 
Collection — a tremendous gift of Amer- 
icana in every way. We acquired the col- 
lections of Doris Humphrey, Charles Weid- 


man and Hanya Holm. Despite the fact 


that we have worked very hard, and with 
some ingenuity, I think, in an attempt to 
increase our documentation on the careers 
of Martha Graham and Isadora Duncan, 
the results we have attained so far in no 
way match the material we have been 
able to save for posterity on other great 
dance figures of this era. At about this 
time, either because we were making such 
a fuss or because we finally had some- 
thing to talk about, we broke out into 
print in an English publication. In 1951, 
we were given a dance film benefit, which 
brought us a thousand dollars. With this 
fund, we purchased our first collection of 
rare prints, and began our push _ back 
into history. 

Last year we were presented with the 
beautiful Cia Fornaroli Collection and 
this push back in time has become some- 
thing akin to a short hop on_a jet plane. 
weve gone so fast. Along with this Col- 
lection, came a fund for microfilm. We 
are now filming our, rare materials, and 
making them available to important 
American and foreign libraries through- 
out the world. We are interested in hav- 
ing the best collection anywhere, but we 
are also aware of our great responsibility 
to share with the world what we have. . . 


Last summer we were in the frustrat- 
ing and wonderful position of having 
much fine rare material that we were not 
able to make it available to the public. 
because we did not have the staff to in- 
dex and catalog it. . . We felt that the 
foundations were our only resort, and so. 
fearfully, but with great conviction (con- 
viction that amounted almost to boldness). 
we applied to the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and asked them not for what we 
thought they would give us, but for what 
we genuinely needed. We are very hap- 
py to learn that we are going to get all 
the funds that we asked for — funds that 
will enable us to engage three full-time 
helpers for a period of three years to 


} 


catalog this new material in a satisfactory 
manner. Essentially, this Rockefeller gift 
can be compared with a gift of rare 
materials. It is of major importance to 
the history of the Dance Collection, cer- 
tainly, and also to the history of_ dance 
in America. 

Lest you wonder whether the dance is 
a bookish subject. I'd like to say that 
because it is the most ephemeral of all 
the arts, it needs libraries and librarians. 
. . To reconstruct a dance performance 
requires not only music, but many other 
items — a program for the synopsis of 
the action, a review, a note on the per- 
sonal style of the performer, as many 
photographs as are available, and a film 
if at all possible. All of this because we 
don’t have a printed script, as in the case 
of theater or a score as with music. The 
Collection does have twenty-four notated 
dance scores but the cost of notating the 
iverage ballet is about four hundred 
dollars, and at this point it seems that 
only the most important; or exceptional 
works will be notated. 

The dance, because it is such an elusive 
art. should call for the most imaginative 
services that librarianship can_ provide. 
These services are net dull, and the Dance 


Collection is not a dull place — nor an 


Ivory Tower. It sometimes appears to be 
a cross between’ Grand Central Station 
and a department store. . . This Spring. 


' for instance.-I received a letter from a 


young woman in Kansas. She had heard 
of The Black Crook, a 19th Century 
theatrical extravaganza, and had decided 
to build her recital about The Black 
Crook theme. She wanted send 
her the choreography. Obviously, we had 
no choreography, it hasn’t been handed 
down to us. But we were able to give her 
some help. A program had the synopsis 
of the action, the Music Department pro- 
vided us with the music for the numbers 
used in The Black Crook. Fortunately, 
the covers were illustrated so we were 
able to give her details on costume and 
stage design and characteristic groupings 
for some of the numbers. Our clipping 
file gave us a personal note on the style 


us to 


_of the performers, and a brief study of 


the state of development of the toe shoe 

ruled out some of the balletic vocabulary 

that is familar to us now. ; 
(continued on page 46) 
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One of the countries that still retains 


a great influences its 


native folk dances is the Ukraine. This is 


many pagan 
especially true of the Easter dances and 
festivities (those of which may still exist 
there). Originally danced in honor of a 
fire, or sun or rain god. they are today, 


a strange mixture of Christian and prez, 


Christian rituals. 
Identified with 
called Hahilky or 


(depending | on 


easter are the dances 
Hayivky or Yahivky 
sectional derivation). 
These are quite similar to American play- 
party dances or Norwevian song-dainces, 
in that all movement is done to the chant- 
ing of the dancers. Thére are hundreds 
of hahilky tunes recorded, many vol- 
umes. with endless verses. After the verses 
wre improvised right on the spot. 
— The Hahilka is for the most part noth- 
ing’ but a chain of dancers weaving in 
many patterns around the church-yard and 
through village streets. using the same 
monotonous quick two-step, or plain walk- 
ing, or light running step over and over 
again... Many of the dances are accom- 
panied by pantomimic actions to fit the 
Words. 

Easter is springtime and. the world 
over it is the time to think of courting and 
selection of mates. These Easter dances 
are largerly patterned with this thought in 
mind. 

One hahilka is quite similar to an old 
American folk song “Tl give: to you a 
paper of pins. if you’ will marry me:” 
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EASTER DANCES 
OF THE UKRAINE 


BY MARY ANN HERMAN 


except that instead of the man making 
the approach to the girl, the situation is 
reversed. The girls dance and sing about 
their ruby red lips. pearly white teeth. 
long braids, culinary experience. etc. At 
the end of each verse. the boys answer 
mockingly. Most of the time the girls 
dance alone, the boys performing show- 
off acrobatic stunts on the outside of the 
dance. 

There are some hahilky in which the 
boys and girls dance together. They start 
off in two separate lines or circles and 
break off to flirtatiously 
each other, teasingly making occasion«l 
contact of the line or circle. Or, con- 


weave around 


centric circles are formed. going in op- 
posite diréctions; then arches by first one 
or the other sex for the others to dance 
through. This goes on sometimes for as 
long as an hour. This is climaxed by 
everyone dropping to his knees and #ing- 
ing a Christian hymn. The dancers now 
go through pagan arm movements and 
chants dating back to when they honored 
pagan gods. They ask for rain. for sun. 
good crops, etc. 

Columbia record 27255 has one of these 
hahilky, without words. There are also 
some recordings with words and singing 


in the old Columbia record: catalog. 


One popular Hahilka the 


very. 


Zhuchok which means “beetle.” 


girls dance this ome, singing all kinds 

of nice things about the beetle. For it 

is the belief that if at this time the beetle 


of 


Folk Dance House, 


(continued on 
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REMINISCENCES OF PAVLOVA 


BY MICHEL BARROY 


Anna Pavlova’s nephew recounts some hitherto unpublished anécdotes 


During my many years of association 
with show business, and especially with 
ballet. I have frequently been asked by 
non-professionals, and even by ballet 
lovers, whether it is true that Anna Pav- 
lova used to practice her Dying Swan at 
the side of the small lake in the garden 
of Ivy House, her London home — where 
she supposedly studied the movement of 
her swans. The absurdity of such a 
legend is obvious. For one thing, Ivy 
House was purchased a number of years 
after Fokine created Dying Swan, 

I have always felt that I was present, 
many years before, at a moment when the 
idea for the brief but world-famous solo 
germinated. In 1905, the twenty-five-year 
old Michel Fokine was the most talked 
about ballet master of the Imperial Ballet. 
Balletomanes in Petrograd’s society viewed 
him with much interest. He was at the 
moment producing an archaic ballet, Acis 
et Galathee, with music by Daron Deau, 
for an important charity organization. 
with a cast headed by Anna Pavlova and 
the fifteen-year old Vaslav Nijinsky, who 
was still a pupil at the Imperial Ballet 
School. I had come from Peteroff, where 
my Lancers’ regiment was stationed, to 
see Pavlova in her new role. After the 
rehearsal was over, Pavlova, Fokine, my 
uncle Victor Dandre and I took a ride 
through the “islands,” a beautiful seashore 
promenade, favorite spot of the St. Peters- 
burg elite, who used to go there to watch 
the sunset. As we came to a small lake, 
Pavlova, seeing a swan on the water close 
to the bank, asked that the car be stopped 
and, taking with her one of the _ sand- 


wiches she had brought with her for lunch - 


at the rehearsal, she ran to the water, 
bent over, and started to feed the swan. 

“Look, isn’t it a marvelous. sight!” 
Fokine whispered excitedly, grabbing me 
by the arm. Graceful, slender, all in 
white, with the swan almost touching her 
hand, Pavlova did indeed make a beauti- 
ful picture. We stood still and watched 
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her for some minutes before she rejoined 


us. : 
It was a couple of weeks later at an 


all-star benefit concert of the Nobility. 


Circle, that’ I noticed Fokine sitting in 
the front row. One of the numbers on the 
program was a so-called melodeclamation 
by the famous dramatic actor, Hodotoff. 
He appeared on stage with his accom- 
panist and announced that he was going to 
recite -a new poem entitled, The Dying 
Swan. After a short piano introduction, he 
began: “The lake’s asleep, no ripples stir 
its waters . . 
a beautiful description of a wounded swan 
returning to die among the reeds of its 
own waters. The audience applauded 
frantically. During the intermission I 
looked for Fokine, but he was gone. I 
tell this little story because I think that 
it may have been another factor which, 
impressed into Fokine’s imagination, soon 
after resulted in the dance he created. 

Some weeks later, Pavlova was asked 
to appear at the annual event of the Im- 
perial Opera Choir. She agreed, and went 
to see her good friend and colleague, 
Michel Fokine, to ask him if he would 
choreograph something new for her. 


A recent photo of author Michel Barroy, 
nephew of Count Victor Dandre, who was 
the husband of ballerina Anna Pavlova. 


.’ The poem continues with’ 


Fokine immediately asked her if she would 
be interested in doing a dance about a 
swan. She thought it was a_ splendid 
idea. Instantly, he showed her the score 
from Saint-Saens’ La Vie des Animaleux. 
Pavlova approved heartily. 

The next morning they went to the re- 
hearsal hall and, according to Pavlova, 
Fokine completed the staging of the dance 
in less than an_ hour. 

The: success of the Dying Swan was im- 
mediate and overwhelming everywhere she 
performed it. In some cases the aftermath 
were rather amusing. Following Pavlova’s 
tremendous success at the Palace Theatre 
in London, a legion of young women, all 
of them undoubtedly with ambitions to 
become dancers, wanted to study it. As a 
result, many London dancing schools ad- 
vertised that in addition to their regular 
character and ballet classes, they were 
also offering special “dying swan” courses. 

Dandre used to tell an incident about 
Maestro Cechetti, by then aged and ex- 
tremely temperamental, who had accepted 
the invitation of a leading London danc- | 
ing school to act as a jury of one for its 
graduation examinations. For nearly half 
an hour he patiently watched the exer- 
cises, but when he discovered that twelve 
of the fourteen numbers scheduled were 
Dying Swan, he rose and before leaving 
the hall, said to the director of the school: 
“Please invite me again when your stu- 
dents: are able to dance something else 
than dying birds!” 

But it was a number of years before 
that I first saw Anna Pavlova, who was 
later to become my favorite “Aunt Nura” 
(Nura is the Russian abbreviation for 
Anna). 

It was at the graduation performance 
held at the Imperial Theatre Michel in 
the Spring of 1899.°-My uncle Dandre, 
who had already become very interested 
in Pavlova from watching her in the class- 


(continued on page 81) 
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TANNER AND THE WIDE WORLD 


NBC.TV Visits the Salt Lake City Children’s Theatre 


Faculty members and youngsters gather in the waiting room of the handsome new establishment of the Conservatory of Creative 
Dance. L. to R. are: guest Eunice Cain, Janice Day, Meriam Kay Bennett (Miss Tanner’s daughter), Virginia Tanner, Robert J. 
Blake, Robert B. Bennett (Miss Tanner's husband) and Juan Valenzuela. Mormon Temple is seen through the windows. 
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On April 15th NBC—TV’s Wide Wide - 


orld will pay a television visit to a 
r markable group of Mormon youngsters 
kiown as the Children’s Dance Theatre 
»o! Salt Lake City. A nation-wide audi- 
ence, on that Sunday afternoon, will get 
a glimpse of work in a creative approach 
to children’s dance which has been ac- 
knowledged as among the finest in the 
States. Though part of a project 
of modest intent, these tots and teen- 
agers, during the past several years, have 
proved themselves capable of little on- 
stage performing miracles which have 
dazzled their professional elders. - 

The spectacle of the youngsters’ clean 


Miss Tanner directs floor work in one of her classes, which are always professional and serious. 


~ 


and precise technique, the winning way 
they dance little improvisations, the charm 
of their performance of choreographed 
folk ballads — all reflect the inspiration 
and the skill of an extraordinary teacher. 
She is Virginia Tanner, a warm-hearted, 
unassuming young woman with a great 
singleness of purpose, one who combines 
solid dance pedagogy with a fantastic 
“way with children.” Under her guidance, 


their dancing seems a way of life, an act 


of faith. 

The appearance on the NBC-TV  net- 
work climaxes a busy season for the Chil- 
dren’s Dance Theatre. They will have just 


returned — in two chartered buses — 


from Carmel, California where, on April 
3. 4 and 5, they are due to launch the 
first annual Monterey Children’s Festival. 
sponsored by the Carl Cherry Foundation. 
At home earlier this winter, the children 
danced for more than 7,000 people in a 
series which included appearances with 
the Brigham Young University Symphony 

and A Capella Choir. 
Public performances, however, have al- 
ways been a secondary consideration, and 
those being given by the children this 
season are the first since the fall of 1953. 
Miss Tanner places far more emphasis on. 
her studio work and the basic program of 
(continued on page 43) 
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« year-old Ayliffe Jones happily bounds 
«ross the studio floor in an improvisation. 


Lola Huth and Christine Walton, two 
products of Miss Tanner’s training, show 
superb dance form. Last season Miss Huth 
uas a member of the Juilliard Dance 
Theatre. 


developing latent creative talent. 

National recognition, nevertheless, has 
quickly come to Miss Tanner and her chil- 
dren — even to the extent of a cover 
story in LIFE Magazine. In addition to 
performances and demonstrations in Utah 
and California, the group has been in- 
vited to appear in Denver, at the Perry- 
Mansfield School in Steamboat Springs, 
Colo., at the Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festi- 
val and at the Connecticut College School 
of the Dance. And Miss Tanner has shown 
her methods at two Conferences on Cre- 
ative Teaching of Dance to Children, in 
New York City. 

This year an impressive new home for 
the Children’s Dance Theatre has given 
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additional impetus to the program. Miss 
Tanner’s headquarters, called the Conser- 
vatory of Creative Dance, has recently 
been established in 10,000 square feet of 
space made available by a unique bene- 
factor of the dance — the Church of 
Christ of Latter Day Saints (the full and 
proper title of the Mormon Church). The 
handsome and modern set-up includes two 
studios 35’ x 40’, a small auditorium, 
dressing rooms, work rooms, etc. The Con- 
servatory, in its new location, remains 
part of the McCune School of Music and 
Art which, in turn, is a branch of the 


Church-administered Brigham Young Uni-. 


versity. Miss Tanner now has four assist- 
ant faculty members: Janice Day, Ruth 


Tanner and the Wide World 


Burke, Juan Valenzuela and Robert J. 
Blake. 

Last -winter the group appeared on an- 
other NBC television program, the Arlene 
Francis “Home” Show. In her introduc- 
tion Miss Francis said, “Every once in a 
while children are blessed with a teacher 
of such creative genius that their experi- 
ences with her enrich their lives forever. 
You will meet such a teacher today... .” 

Several years ago when the children 
were touring the East one veteran per- 
former remarked, “Seeing that wonderful 
spirit reminded a number of us of some- 


thing -we had forgotten —- why it was 
that we decided to dance in the first 
place.” THE END 
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The Ballroom Bulletin 


THE DILEMMA SIDE-CLOSE 


-Here we are with a favorite old con- 
troversy — one that has split friends and 
maybe even sweethearts asunder. And it 
still remains unresolved. 


In teaching the foxtrot. there are two 
camps — one which uses the waltz form 
(a step forward or back on 1, hold on - 
side on 3, close on 4; or the alternate 
count: 1, 2 and): or that which uses the 
two-step form (side on 1, close on 2, for- 
ward or back on 3, hold on 4: or the 
alternate way of counting: 1 and 2). 


I'm an old two-stepper myself, and I 
go way back — all the way back to Oscar 
Duryea, my father, who originated the 
foxtrot in 1913. For the benefit of those 
iinfamiliar with its creation, the foxtrot 
‘at birth consisted of two slow steps and 
four quick ones, all done in a straight 
line (count 1, 2, 3 and 4 and). This was 
very shortly revised to include the same 
two slow steps, followed by three quick 
ones and a hold (count 1, 2, 3 and 4, 
hold) and finish by repeating, starting 
with the right foot. This, it seems. to 
me, was far more pleasing rythmically 
and physically. 

The Two-Step as a dance was very 
populac at that time, and because every- 
one was familiar with its foot movements 
and its rhythm, the three quick steps in 
_a straight line soon became the side-close- 
forward (or back) of the two-step. This 
made the inclusion of turns possible. As 
people tired of moving always in the 
same direction, two-step turns were added. 
these too being old familiar friends. More 
and more variations on this theme were 
added as the foxtrot grew in popularity. 

Why the waltz form was ever intro- 
duced into the foxtrot I don’t know. but 
I suspect that it stemmed from the desire 


of chain schools to find a quick and easy 


method. of training teachers. Actually, the 


BY DOROTHEA DURYEA OHL 


two-step as a dance form is old. It de- 
veloped from the polka — a hop plus the 
“step-together-step” of the two-step. 


The principal objections to the use of 
the waltz form in teaching people to in- 
clude side movements in the foxtrot is 
that it is contrary to the mechanics of 
body motion. Motion does not stop on the 
“feet-together” position; there is a carry- 
through with the body on to the next 
step, where the natural accent falls. Too 
many pupils, taught by the waltz form 
method, where the bringing together of 
the feet ends the sequence of steps, come 
to a dead stop on the close. They then 
have to gather up their forces to get in 
motion again —— rather like what our en- 
gineering friends call “overcoming iner- 
tia” — thus producing a jerky movement 
and consequent loss of rhythm. 


The method which teaches basic fox- 
trot to consist of “forward L — forward 
R — side L — close R” has nothing 
“magical” about it, except the ease with 
which. a prospective. teacher can master 
the sequence. Is the pupil's right foot an 
orphan? Must he be doomed forever to 
move only to the left side? Fundamentals 
should teach movement to both sides, be 
readily repetitious and assure easy and 
natural alternation, such as the _ follow- 
ing combination: -L forward (1) — R 
forward (2); two-step forward L (3 and 
4); R forward (5): — L forward (6); 
two-step forward R (7 and 8). Then fol- 
low with the explanation that the fox- 
trot consists fundamentally of any num- 
ber of walking ‘steps. with two-steps to 
either side added at will. You may ima- 


gine that this sequence is like stringing 


a long pearl rope, the two-steps being 
the pearls and the walking steps the 
cord which connects them. The intervals 
between the beads may be varied and 


pearls added to left or right, at the dis- 
cretion of the leader. The sooner one 
departs from set routines, the sooner a 
good, natural dancer will develop. 


If you must use the waltz form, your 
combination would shape up like this: 
L forward (1); waltz forward R (2, 3 
and): L forward (4) — R forward (5); 
waltz forward L (6, 7 and); R forward 
(8). Substitute, in your explanation of 
the essentials of the elementary foxtrot. 
the designation “waltz” for the term “two- 
step.” Phrased in a manner less eonfus- 
ing to the average pupil, the combination 
assumes this form: Forward L (5S); For- 
ward R (S); Side L, close R (QQ); 
Forward R (S); forward L (S); Side R. 
close L (QQ). Then explain that the 


fundamental foxtrot consists of any com- . 


bination of walking steps and _ side-close 
movements. 


The statement has been made by some 
teachers that every step in ballroom danc- 
ing comes from the waltz. This is ob- 
viously false since the polka step. still 
exists today and is classified among the 
ballroom dances. Certainly the Two-Step 
as a ballroom dance had a long and lively 
career around the Gay Nineties era, and 
let’s see you develop a waltz step into 
either of them! And, can you figure to- 
days popular Cha-Cha-Cha movement 
stemming from a waltz? And where would 
the use of the waltz as the one and only 
movement have left our jitterbugs and 
Lindy hoppers? 


It would be far more preferable to 
include knowledge of two fundamental 
forms to which all other steps may be 
related: one of them the waltz and the 
other the two-step. But, for my part, I 
am stubbornly of the opinion that it is 
the two-step (combined with walking 
steps) on which the foxtrot is based. 


THE END 
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English R.A.D Ballet Examinations come to the U.S. 


A DANCE FIRST 


BY JOHN DOUGHERTY 


The Royal Academy of Dancing. Lon- 
don, England (of which Dame Margot 
Fonteyn is president) has just held its first 
United States “Ballet in Education” ex- 
aminations. The scene of the historical 
event was the Audrey Share School in 
Long Beach, California. 

In England, 47,000 children take the 
rigid Academy examinations annually 
(some 80 pass); and the Academy 
sends its examiners all over the world. 
Miss Kathleen Oliver. for instance. left 
England in January, examined in _ the 
British West Indies and Mexico en route 
here. and will be “on tour” through 
Canada, New Zealand and Australia until 
August. 

English-born Audrey Share 
properly pioneered the first U. S. exami- 
nations, since she had taught at the Aca- 
demy before coming to America: and 
because she is currently an “Associate,” 
entitled to sign ARAD after her name. 

Official notice from London that the 
requested examinations would take place 
February 15-17, 1956, gave Mrs. Share 
six weeks in which to give final grooming 
to those students selected to take them. 
Beginning January 7th, she added a two- 
hour class each Saturday afternoon to 
the regular schedule of this group. 

The students fell (though not in equal 
numbers) into Grades I through V. At 
the examination twenty-three candidates 
performed Grade I barre; all (with the 
exception of the Grade I’s) performed the 
Grade II exercises, etc. In this way. 
students were eliminated during the 
course of the examinations until only 
(rade V’s or the most advanced pupils 
remained. 

In the center, this procedure was fol- 
lowed for port de bras, adagio and al- 


quite 
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N. Webber 


Examiner Kathleen Oliver, of the Roval Academy, grades 
Valerie Jerou at the Share School, Long Beach, Calif. 


legro. Each grade had also one or more 
set dances to do: short forms of an 
authentic minuet, galliard, etc.. forms 
handed down through the centuries and 
standard in the history of dance. 

With an accent that has lost nothing of 
its British incisiveness. Mrs. Share urged 
her girls toward perfection with never- 
ending admonitions: “It’s no good, dear. 
to get your knees way down if you roll 
over on your ankles to do it eyes 
straight ahead . .. pull up out of your 
hips.” Or, jokingly: “You don’t have to 
smile, girls; but please don’t look as if 
youre being tortured .. .” 

Miss Oliver arrived exactly on schedule: 
and turned out to be a great favorite. She 
is larger than what one might expect a 
Lallet person.to be: and looks larger still 
while teaching. Very English. very force- 
ful. she might be at her best in a ballet 
based on the Canterbury Tales. 

“My work is such a pleasure.” she told 
the writer. “I’ve examined all kinds of 
children: Chinese, Burmese. East Indians. 
They're no problem at all, for most of 
them speak excellent English. The only 
linguistic tangle [I get into is with some 
of the Mexicans. That can be rather a 
bother; for we're not allowed to have 
anyone in the room with us, you know, 
not even an interpreter.” 

RAD rules require the examination to 
be held in absolute private. At the Share 
School, Miss Oliver sat at a table at the 
far end of the studio, watched the child 
cross the room, curtsey, and _ present 
her card. With a greeting, she asked her 
to go to the barre, facing away from the 
mirror: “If they look at themselves in a 
mirror — and what child can avoid it — 
they aren't really performing.” 

After the prepared work, each girl must 


do an extemporaneous pantomime and im- 
provise briefly to music. On the back of 
the card. under such appropriate headings 
as Expression, Presentation and Charac- 
terization Throughout ... Sense of Move- 
ment, Music and Rhythm Throughout. . . 
. . the examiner makes specific 
exact 


Remarks . 
and illuminating comments — 
enough to be of help to both the teacher 
and student in her future training. 
Attached to the card as an _ obverse 
side is a Royal Academy certificate: and 
this. properly filled out and signed, was 
later given to each of the Share pupils 
who took the examinations. after Miss 
Oliver's departure. | 
Some girls emerged from the session 
with Miss Oliver in tears, to learn later 
that they had passed in spite of what they 
considered a bad showing. Others were 
less fortunate. Seventeen candidates were 
successful — close to the norm of 8007. 
Miss Oliver’s interim time was used to 
bring Audrey Share up-to-date on RAD 
Syllabus revisions and changes in tech- 
nique. And the final afternoon, Saturday. 
February 18th, she taught three classes. 
adding pantomime and elements of Dal- 
croze Eurythmics to the barre and center 
work. 
By now the curtain shielding the audi- 
tors window of the classroom had been 
removed. Enthusiastic parents jammed 
the studio — the three rows of theatre 


seats could not accomodate them all. They 


watched Miss Oliver pull up a tiny ab- 
domen with a slimming pressure of the 
hand . run up and down imaginary 
stairs .. . or meticulously open an imagi- 
nary gift-box. And they watched, inter- 
ested and proud as she said: “Grow taller! 
Stretch your neck, girls! There — now, 


taller vet.” THE END 
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IT’S “Swing” TIME 
with KIMBO RECORD #111 


“Swing and Sway 


Music “On The Good Ship Lollipop” 


Copyright 1934 Movietone Music Corp., N. Y. 
Sem Fox Publishing Co., Sole Agents. By special permission, 


Children from 5 to 7 years of age will get 
o big kick out of this number. Simple, cute 


lyrics. 


Record and Routine reg. $3.60 


NOW only $1.60 plus .25 postage 
Offer expires May. 30, 1956 


543 Washington Avenue 
Belleville, New Jersey 


SAMUELSON 


everything in 
FABRICS — TRIMMINGS 
ACCESSORIES 
TIGHTS — LEOTARDS 


PATTERNS 


TOP QUALITY 
LOW LOW PRICES 
SUPER FAST DELIVERY 


SAMUELSON 


1033 So. Los. ‘Angeles 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


Genevieve Oswald 
(continued from page 37) 

When I left the Library this morning 
there was a letter on my desk from 
Leonide Massine, who writes from Milan 
that he would like us to send him, in 
Sweden, the list of the characters and 
synopsis of three of his ballets. As you 
can see, the Library is a very exciting 
place. . . 

I’ve said briefly some of what we’ve 
done, I can’t tell you what we want to 
do because that would take too long, but 
I would like to thank some of the many 
people who have helped us. (Ed: Here 
Miss Oswald graciously gave credit to the 
administration of the New York Public 
Library; to Mr. Carleton Sprague Smith, 


‘head of the Music Dept. of which the 


Dance Collection is a separate section: 
to her colleagues and, individually, to 
those who have given fine collections to 
the Library, those who have helped with 
the Library’s exhibits, and to the dance 


| press.) 


There are so many of you who have 
helped in many ways, have written articles 
about us, have contributed choice items 
to the Collection and to our exhibits, have 
sent us volunteer workers or done volun- 
teer work yourself. I think that you can 
all share with me the pleasure and the 
honor of having contributed to one of the 
great institutions of the world. This pri- 
vate library given to the public by Astor. 
Lennox and Tilden, open every day of 
the year, is not swayed by politics or 
preference. This collection at 42nd Street 
is genuinely yours, it is really yours, I 
am your representative there. I hope that 
you will continue to be enthusiastic about 
it, especially when you discover un- 
promised materials and collections; that 
you will visit it, if you haven’t recently, 
to see the beautiful new materials, and 
that you will contribute to it so that in 
quality it becomes great and magnificent. 
I can assure you that if you do, its riches 
will return to you and posterity a hun- 


dred-fold. Thank you. THE END 


Young Dancers: On the facing page 
you will find the first of a series of 
Young Dancer “Stories of the Ballet.” 
If you would like to save your stories, 
simply cut the page out; punch three 
little holes at left; reinforce; and } 
insert the stories into a loose-leaf note- |: 


color the illustrations will find that you 
can do so by using a wax crayon. 


R.W.| 


book. Those of you who might like to 
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Novelties 
Advanced 


Tap Routines 


by Jack Manning 


(partial list) 


Most Popular Numbers 


Intermediate 
Beginners 


Spoon Time. {Playing spoons ir 


Chef costume.) 

Tapology. (Schoolroom scene with 
dialogue in rhyme for teache 
and six pupils. Dance.) 

Number Please. (Telephone ta: 
story. Boy and girl.) 

Climbin’ High. (Novelty tap dance 
Ladders-group. Special music 50: 
extra.) 

Tap Dance Sitting Down. (Line-up 
of girls. Big tap ensemble num. 
ber.) 

Technique vs. Swing. (Court Room 
Scene—good “opening—cast of 
eleven.) 

Soft Shoe Cane. (Solo or group. 
Lots of style, top hat and tails.) 

Adv. Syncopated Waltz Clog. {'t's 
different.) 

Rhythm Preferred. 
Routine.) 

Simple Waltz Clog. (Not old stand- 
ard type.) 


( Professional 


of Tap Dancing. 
system of teaching 


Fundamentals 
(And a 
them. } 


Doing The Jay Walk 
Comedy Tap.) 
Advanced Syncopated Soft Shoe 
Flashy Beginner's Soft Shoe (Solo 
or group.) 
Baby Tap Dance Course (Six pro 


gressive fundamental routines 


* 


Single routines $1.00 
5 routines $4.00 
10 routines $7.00 


(Musical 


N.Y.C. Residents add 3% sales tax 
{Please order by number. Full Cetaloo 


on Request.) 


BOX 10, MANNING 
231 W. 58 S#. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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First in a series of YOUNG DANCER “STORIES OF THE BALLET” by REGINA WOODY, 
| illustrated by ARLINE THOMSON 


~COPPELIA is a delightful comedy ballet in 
three acts, but because it is usually given in a 
very much shortened version, the story line as well 
as the values are often distorted and misinter- 
preted, making it seem something childish about 
a doll in a toy shop. If you know the whole story 
you will appreciate even a one-act version, and 
you won’t believe that Coppelia herself does a 
dance in a toy shop or that Dr. Coppelius is a 
shop-keeper. | 

Coppelia is an exquisitely lovely wooden doll, 
a puppet, made by Dr. Coppelius, an elderly 
scholar who deals in magic. Coppelia sits on the 
balcony of his home all day long reading a book. 
She is looked upon as snobbish by Swanhilda and 
the other young girls of the village because she 
never smiles at them or bows. They never dream 
that she is not real. Swanhilda, the heroine of the 
ballet, is a young girl very much in love with her 
fiance Frantz, but at the moment she is slightly 
aggrieved because he has been waving and making 
eyes at Coppelia on the balcony. When Swanhilda 
sees Coppelia wave to him and look up from her 


The Girl with Enamel Eyes 

Classic Ballet in 3 Acts 
Choreography by Arthur Saint-Leon i 
| Music by Leo Delibes 


Book by Charles Nuitter and Arthur Saint-Leon, after a 
story by E. T. A. Hoffman. First presented at the Theatre 
Imperial de L'Opera, Paris, May 25, 1870. 


book she is very angry. Neither she nor Frantz has 
seen Dr. Coppelius behind Coppelia, winding her 


up. | 
Swanhilda promptly quarrels With Frantz over 


a butterfly which she- has caught and which he 
pins to his coat. On the following day, which has 


been declared a holiday and a time for weddings, 
she refuses to be married and they part in anger. 
Secretly, each has determined to see Coppelia at 
close range. Swanhilda finds the key to the ma- 
gician’s front door which he has dropped after 
being playfully rough-housed by some village 
boys. Swanhilda and ‘her girl friends fearfully 
creep into the darkened house. Frantz arrives al- 
most at the same time with a ladder. Dr. Coppelius 
returns, misses his key, chases Frantz off and 
hurries into the house realizing that his workshop : 
has been invaded. 
Act II 
The scene is the workshop of a great magician. 
It is large, dark and fantastic — filled with life- 
size puppets, not toys, mind you, for Dr. Coppelius 
is a scholar and is engaged in secret experiments 
(over ) 
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through which he hopes to find a magic potion 
which will imbue the mechanism of his puppets 
with the elixir of life. In addition to. the strange 
figures, there are in the room many books on magic 
and many bottles with secret ingredients. — 

When the girls first arrive they are terrified. 
One of them knocks against a puppet and sets it in 
motion. Soon they realize it is run by machinery 
and they cease to fear. Swanhilda, however, is 
interested only in Coppelia. With her legs shaking 
she investigates her rival, who is sitting on the 
balcony, apparently reading. Swanhilda snatches 
her book away. When she discovers that Coppelia 
is only a doll, she dances about with the book, 
mocking her wooden rival. 


Dr. Coppelius arrives in his workroom, in a — 


very bad temper. He chases the girls out but does 
not see Swanhilda, who has hidden in the curtained 
alcove with Coppelia. Meanwhile, Frantz has tried 
again to get into the window. This time Dr. Cop- 


pelius permits him to do so. First he abuses Frantz, 
then fawns on him when he has an idea of how to 
make use of him. The doctor plies him with drug- 
ged wine and Frantz becomes unconscious. 
Swiftly Dr. Coppelius consults his books on 
magic, and using an eerie spell, drags the soul out 
of Frantz’s body. Eager and excited he wheels his 
beloved puppet Coppelia into the room quite un- 
aware that Swanhilda is now sitting stiffly in Cop- 
pelia’s place. Swanhilda has changed costumes 
with Coppelia and is prepared to play a trick on 
Dr. Coppelius. Unaware of the change, he elabo- 
rately invokes the spirit of life into what he thinks 
is the puppet’s body. Disguised Swanhilda rises 
jerkily at his command and dances as Coppelia, 


the doll, might dance. Dr. Coppelius is in ecstacy. | 


_ He feels he has accomplished a miracle. His be- 


loved doll has come to life! 
Swanhilda now begins to tease and pester poor 


Dr. Coppelius. She whirls about the room, mis- 
‘thieviously touching this and that. He tries to 


please her by offering a Spanish shawl, which she 
uses in a Spanish dance. Then she dashes into a 
Scottish dance when he gives her a plaid tartan. 
Soon she loses interest, torments the other puppets 
and kicks his magic books with her toes. When 


she shakes Frantz awake the old doctor forcibly 


pushes her into her chair and wheels her into the 


alcove. 


Frantz is confused and the doctor waves him 


~ away. A few moments later Swanhilda, definitely 


no mechanical doll, rushes in, makes the study 
into a shambles, leaving Dr. Coppelius almost too 
shocked to stagger to the alcove, where he finds 
his beloved wooden puppet Coppelia quite naked 


_ and lying on her side. 


Act III 

Because Act II is usually the only act really 
given any consideration in the shortened version, 
the reunion of Swanhilda and Frantz and the 
lovely dances done in honor of the holiday and 
the many weddings are usually considered anti- 
climactic. They aren’t, for Dr. Coppelius interrupts 
the proceedings, demanding to be paid for the 
damage done his beautiful puppets, thus carrying 
tlhe story to its logical conclusion. 

Swanhilda, happy to be marrying Frantz, feels 
guilty as she remembers her naughty behavior in 


the doctor’s workshop and offers him her dowry. 


The Lord of the Manor waves it aside and sub- 
stitutes a bag of gold. Then the lovely Dance of 


the Hours, wherein the performers imitate the 
progress of the hands on a clock; Prayer, a gentle 


--, dance full of beautiful arabesques; and a brisk 
peasant dance by all on stage lead up to a romantic 


adagio by Swanhilda and Frantz. Each has a solo 
and finally there is a thrilling fast movement which 
unites all the newly married couples as the curtain 
comes down and their lives together begin. 
_Coppelia is musically most agreeable, the char- 
acters and the choreography unite quite magically 
to make a beautiful and satisfying evening of ballet. 
Sadler’s Wells and the Canadian National Ballet 
give Coppelia in the full, 3-act version and the New 
York City Ballet promises us one soon. Now that 
you know the true story of Coppelia, we hope that 
you will find even the shortened versions more 
satisfying and the dancing in them meaningful 
and rewarding. a THE END 
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VIRGINIA TANNER 


Director 


CONSERVATORY OF CREATIVE DANCE 
McCUNE SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


ANNOUNCES 


SUMMER PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS 
IN 
CREATIVE DANCE FOR CHILDREN 


JUNE 11 THROUGH JULY 21 


TEACHERS MAY ENROLL FOR ONE OR MORE WEEKS 
| (In Class With Children) — 


SPECIAL INTEREST CLASSES IN 


PRODUCTION WORKSHOP COSTUME DESIGN PROFESSIONAL TECHNIQUE & COMPOSITION 


FACULTY 


VIRGINIA TANNER — JANICE DAY 
JUAN VALENZUELA ROBERT J. BLAKE 
VERE L. MATHEWS, COSTUME DESIGN 


GUEST TEACHERS AND ARTISTS 


Ww 


HARRIETTE ANN GRAY . LOLA HUTH 
For information write to: NOTE: 
Robert B. Bennett Reasonable rooming accommo- 
Conservatory of Creative Dance dations may be had at promi- 
15 East North Temple nent school for girls close to 


Salt Lake. City, Utah Conservatory 


& 
Spend a pleasant and educational summer in a creative environment 


CREATIVE ACTIVITY STIMULATES CREATIVE THINKING 
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(advertisement ) 
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ALL STAR FACULTY 


LOS ANGELES—June 28th through 
July 4th at the Hotel Statler 


DALLAS—July 7th through 12th 
at the Baker Hotel 
14th through 


CHICAGO — July 
~ 20th at the Hotel Sherman 


BOSTON—July 22nd through 27th 
at the Hotel Bradford 
Please note change of date here 


NEW YORK, First Week—July 29th 
through August 4th at the Hotel 
Roosevelt 


NEW YORK, Second Week—dAu- 
gust 5th thorugh 11th at the Hotel 
Roosevelt 


THE LARGEST, MOST HONORED ASSO- 
CIATION Invites All Teachers to par- 
ticipate in the inspiring and superia- 
tive work presented. 3 


Write for schedule and faculty of the 
City of your choice. 


National Association of Dance 
& Affiliated Artists, Inc. 


1920 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


HANDBOOK 
DANCE STAGECRAFT 


BY TOM SKELTON 


TOOLS OF LIGHTING DESIGN: 


Unlike Miss Anthony’s current dances, 
for which we discussed the lighting in the 
March issue, Louis McKenzie’s Beal 
Street Lament is a show piece, using 
jazz movement for mood value. The move- 
ment is often big, but always has a feel- 
ing of blues, or depression, or lament. 
The floor pattern for the first section is in 
the center path, moving upstage and 
downstage, and the movement focus is 
front. For the second section, the focus 
of the movement turns to the side, and 
the floor pattern takes him from stage 
right to stage left in the down and center 
planes. It ends as it began, with Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie in place center stage with the 
arms spread in an attitude of hopeless- 
ness. 


The lighting for this kind of dance can 
be more frankly theatrical than that of 
Miss Anthony’s, but the same considera- 
tions of visibility, movement focus, body 
delineation and form must be kept’ in 
mind. An interesting device for jazz move- 
ment is to project the dancer’s shadow 
on the backdrop with spotlights placed 
in the footlights. As February’s “angle 
photographs” illustrated, front lighting 
washes out the body and doesn’t permit 
enough highlight and shadow to see the 
movement clearly; but the shadow pro- 
jection provides enough interest to justify 
its use (illus. #1 and #2) providing the 
effect is not used for so long a period of 


LIGHTING A JAZZ NUMBER 
& A BALLET PAS DE DEUX 


time that the multi-colored shadows draw 
all interest away from the dancer. 

For Beal Street Lament I would begin 
with this effect, preferably with three 
spotlights in the primary colors of red, 
blue and green. For the second section, as 
the movement focus turns to the side, I 
would fade out the footlight spotlights 
and substitute spotlights from the side, 
also placed on the floor. The movement 
immediately becomes more interesting and. 
the body form more visible, while the low 
angle provides a theatricality consistent 
with the lighting of the first section — 
#3 and #4). 

Since primary colors were used in the 
footlight spotlights, I think it would be 
interesting to use secondary colors for the 
side spotlights: ambers, blue-greens and 
magentas. But since Mr. McKenzie ends 
the dance by returning to the opening 
pose, I would return to the opening light- 
ing, and blackout on the last note so that 
the footlight spotlights would not make 


‘distracting patterns on the curtain as it 


closes. 

Of the “Basic 15 Spotlights,” this dance 
uses only 7. The fact that none of them 
are on standards complicates the pro- 
cedure slightly since a few minutes are 
needed to remove the spotlights from the 
standards and place them on a piece of 
asbestos on the floor in the wings. The 
spotlights that are used in the footlights, 
however, are not included in the “Basic 

(continued on page 52) 
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Photos by Peter Basch 


Diagram for lighting the Jazz number described 
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ATTEND ONE OF 
NADAA’s 
CONSERVATOIRES 


See Dates and Hotels listed 
on opposite page. 


Earned 


Its Leadership With t 
More Services, Inspiring _ 
Programs and Dignified 

Management 


| More Teachers Will Attend the 


NADAA Conservatoires than all 
other- Conventions Combined. 


NON-MEMBERS ARE WELCOME 
IT COSTS NO MORE TO 
HAVE THE BEST 


Write for Free Brochures 


7 


NADAA also provides Six Inspir- 
ing Junior Seminars for Advanced 
Students of NADAA Members. 
Same Dates, Same Hotels, but 
conducted as separate sessions in 
a different ballroom and taught 
by a carefully selected faculty. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


NADAA, 1920 W. 3rd St., 
Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
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DEA’S 4 OUTS 


FACULTY 


Mary Jane Brown ¢ Ruth Cater 
Frances Cole * Roye Dodge 
Ray Hamilton ¢ Stanley Herbert 
Danny Hoctor * Osgood & Morris 
Christine Parks ©* David Preston 
Skip Randall °¢ Jack Stanly 


Muriel Stuart Elisa Stigler 
Willia Wylie 


|. \Byrne Anita Gordon 


Jean Mead °¢ Thomas Parson 
John & Polly Powers 


Donald Sawyer 
Nino & Helen Settineri 
Basil Valvasori ° Vic Wilson 


For details, contact :— 


Viola Kruse 


DANCE EDUCATORS OF AMERICA 


46-31 193rd Street 
Flushing, New York 


DANCE EDUCATORS AMERICA 


Proclaumung ! 
TANDING EVENTS! 


© 24th ANNIVERSARY 
CONVENTION 


July 1st thru July 20th 


Everything the conscientious teacher needs! 
... The “Helping hand" to the new teacher. 


12th ANNUAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


July 2nd thru July 12th 


A higher education in dance! Provides a 
full curriculum containing the essentials so 
vital to a- successful career as a dance 
teacher. 


3rd ANNUAL 
PRE-CONVENTION & BALLROOM 


July 13th and 14th 


Ballroom teaching problems? A complete 
guide for the new teacher . . . a brush-up 
for the experienced. 


e 2nd ANNUAL 
STUDENT CONVENTIO 


July 15th thru July 20th 


Reward your students with an opportunity 
to attend a glamorized student course held 
simultaneously with our convention. For ages 


12 thru 15. 


Lighting a Jazz Number 

(continued from page 50) 
15.” but if three extra spotlights are not 
available the effect could be accomplished 
in either of two methods: 1) with three 
of the inexpensive “reflector lamps” care- 
fully masked with aluminum foil or sheet 
asbestos so that they do not spill on the 
walls or ceiling of the auditorium, o: 
shine in the audience’s eyes, or 2) by) 
unscrewing all but three of the bulbs ir 
the white footlight circuit, which woulc 
not be used for any. other ballets on the 
program anyway, and placing a gelatine 
frame in front of each bulb with the 
desired color. 

If extra spotlights were available, | 
would like, throughout the dance, to use 
three on the first light pipe and three on 
the second light-pipe, focused straight 
down with gelatines of deep blues and 
greens, to give an added richness of color 
highlight as the dancer passes through 
the various puddles of light. If Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie should also be faced with Miss 
Anthony’s dilemma of only two available 
spotlights, I would suggest that he, too, 
place them DL and DR, focused on a 
diagonal, but on the floor instead of on 
standards. For the projections, he could 
use either of the methods’ mentioned 
above. 


LIGHTING A PAS DE DEUX 


The lighting for a grande pas de deux, 
while less creative than the lighting neces- 
sary for the modern and jazz dances we ve 
spoken of in the first two chapters, pre- 
sents problems no less demanding than 
those of a more interpretive dance. The 
problem is generally solved merely by 
flooding the stage with all of the available 
light, a most deglamourjzing effect, plus 
a “follow spot” with a Flesh Pink gelatine 
that generally lags behind the dancers 
if they move too quickly. 

February’s, illustrations, I think, prove 
that the body form is best delineated with 
side lighting. This principle applies to all 
types of dance, but with classical ballet 
the side lighting must make a “perfect” 
wash. That is, the wash should be smooth 
and complete, without shadow areas or 
noticeable angle changes (which add _ in- 
terest to modern dance and modern ballet. 
but add confusion to classical ballet). 


Side lighting, furthermore, is especially q 


important for classical ballet because of 
its marvelous ability to make the dancer's 
legs appear slimmer and longer, and cos- 
tumes and jewelry more brilliant. 
Generally a little front lighting is neces. 
sary to tone down the shadow in th: 
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ce ter of the body that results from side 
li, ting alone, but the front lighting 
ch uld be kept dim enough to permit the 
m. ior illuminations to come from the 
sic. Dim blue footlights and borderlights 
can be used to add a color value to the 
co-.umes, especially the underside of the 


tutu. 


diagram for lighting a Pas de Deux 


In the “Basic 15 Spotlights” System the 
right, left and front washes (a total of 9 
spotlights) will do the job quite ade- 
quately. If the whole program is to be de- 
voted to classical ballet, however, I would 
suggest that 15 spotlights could be used 
in a more flexible way by mounting the 
6 extra spotlights directly over the 6 wing 
lights on the ends of the first, second and 
third light pipes focused diagonally down 
onto the. stage (Angle #6, high side, in 
Feb.’s_ illustrations). By using different 
tints in each of the five washes, you would 
haye a maximum in color variation. 

The most practical colors for all clas- 
sical ballet are Steel Blue from the side 
and Special Lavender from the front. 
These are the only colors that are flatter- 
ing to all costume and make-up colors. 
Bastard Amber, Straw, and Flesh Pink, 
while providing a warm glow that is suit- 
able for many ballets, tend to “kill” or 
desaturate costumes that are in the blue 
or-green ranges, and should be used only 
when their disadvantages can be counter- 
acted by enough of the “right” colors. 

Generally a pas de deux should have 
a background of black draperies to etch 
the outline of the body and complement 
the highlights provided by the side light- 
ne. The exception would be when the 
preceding and following ballets had re- 
quired black draperies. In this case, .a 
lorama lighted with any appropriate 
(! it not intense) color would rest the 

(continued on page 54) 
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MERLE MARSICANO 


Sunday eve. April 29th at 8:40 P.M. DANCE CONCERT 
HENRY ST. PLAYHOUSE, 466 Grand Street, New York 


of America 


Announces Their 


1956 Summer Ballet Seminar 
July 14 Through July 18 


Park Shelton Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 


Excellent Faculty 
Cecchetti Method Emphasized 


Guest Teachers 
PEGGY VAN PRAAGH, by arrangement with 
THE NATIONAL BALLET CONPANY OF CANADA 
MURIEL STUART, SCHOOL OF AMERICAN BALLET 


For Information Write: 


Enid Ricardeau 
28 West Warren, Detroit, Michigan 


California Seminar 


JUNE 30 AMBASSADOR HOTEL LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


“AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TEACHERS 
OF DANCING 


Oldest and Most Distinguished Dance Society 
Organized 
78th Annual Conference 
Hotel Sheraton-Astor New York 


FACULTY 


Ballet Technique ss VALENTINA PEREJASLAVEC American Jazz — JON GREGORY 
Ballet Variations — LILLIAN MOORE ~ 1.” Character — WALTER CAMRYN 


August 5-10 


Ballroom — DONALD SAWYER 
— JOSEPH RECHTER 
— HAROLD HALLIDAY 


To be announced later: 


— DR. SHALER UPTON 
LAWTON 
— GERALD E. DEAKIN 


Education 


Outstanding teachers of Tap, Character and Production 


A limited number of qualified non-member teachers accepted for Convention in 


order of application. 


President: Helen Janet Wheeler 


Information Secretary: 
Keith Lovewell | 
65 No. Westmore Avenue 
Columbus 4, Ohio 
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CHICAGO NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DANCE MASTERS, INC. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM and MEETING: March 18th 
ALL SESSIONS: Bal Tabarin Room — Sherman Hotel 


SUMMER SESSIONS: JULY 24th - AUGUST 4th 
CONVENTION: AUGUST 5th thru AUGUST 10th 
Non-members write for particulars 

All types of dance routines available. Write for lise, 

Gladys Benedict, President — Edna S. Christensen, Sec'y-Treas. 


Suite 1610 32 West Randolph Street, Chicago |, Ill. 
Telephone: Central 6-0422 
MID ES “The friendly Dance Convention” 


Excellent material — Name teachers ei 


Friendly Members 
AUGUST 12 - 17th 


Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Kans. 


For information, write Aline Wealand Rhodes 
226 North Broadway, Wichita, Kans. 
Director of Midwest Dance Association 


-adagio, at half for the ‘ 


Be NATIONAL BALLET OF CANADA - 
Sixth Annual 
SUMMER SCHOOL 2 
June 18-Aug. 4 


- 


Faculty: 
CELIA FRANCA, BETTY OLIPHANT, PEGGY VAN PRAAGH, 
MARGARET SAUL, LUCILLE MCCLURE 

TEACHERS’ Course: June 18-27 (inc.) 


STUDENTS’ Course: June 25-Aug. 


Graded Classes — beginners, intermediate, professional 
For information — Write 


National Ballet of Canada, 73 Adelaide Street West, Toseass 


Ballet 


30 W. 56 St. 
New York City 


Studio 
Circle 7-6056 
Former Maitre de Ballet of Monte Carlo Ballet Company & Chatelet Theatre in Paris 


Allegro School of Ballet 


Summer School 
June 25 - August oC 


Classical Ballet — Modern Jazz — Labanotation 


Day and Evening Classes 
25 East Jackson Cl§cago 4, 


Phones: Wabash 2-6914 — Museum 4-4177 
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Lighting 

(continued from page 53) 
audience’s eyes and add variety to the 
program. 

The adagio should have softer light 
than the remaining parts of the ballet. 
primarily so that the “variations” and 
especially the “coda” 
more brilliant by being, literally, more 
brilliant. Should it be necessary for rea- 
sons of visibility to have all of the spot- 
lights at full all of the time, the effect 
of becoming more and more brilliant can 
be achieved by using the blue footlights 
and borderlights at a high reading for the 
‘variations,’ and 
out for the “coda.” The 
provided by foots and borders makes the 
stage seem softer simply because they 
diminish the intensity of the highlights 
provided by the spotlights. 

If dozens of spotlights were available. 
they could be used to backlight (angle 


#8) the center area or, if possible, the 


entire stage. The color could be highly 
theatrical since back lighting serves pri- 
marily as a halo and could not do damage 
to the costumes or complexions. Lemon, 
Blue-Green, 
interesting, depending on their appropri- 
ateness for specific ballet. If you’re in 
doubt, however, use a dark blue. 

If only two spotlights are available 
they should be used in the DR and DL 
wings, as they were in the other dances 
discussed, and focused diagonally across 
the stage. If they can be raised on stand- 
ards to about 8’ they will reduce to a 
minimum the shadows that the dancers 
would tend to cast on each other. The 
most practical colors would still be Special 
Lavender and Steel Blue, but for any 


dance where only 2 spotlights are used 


the makeup (and especially the rouge) 
must be very carefully blended since the 
Steel Blue cannot be properly complemen- 
ted by the Special Lavender. With only 
two spotlights the dancers should rehearse 
very carefully to adjust their spacing so 
as to keep from coming either too far 
downstage and out of the light, or too far 
upstage where only one of the spotlights 
will reach them. 

(I do not mean with these discussions 
to-imply that two spotlights will give the 
same results as 15 or 100. Only that it 
is not necessary for a dancer to “give up” 
and use only red, white and blue foot- 
lights when he has only a minimum of 
equipment. Next month we'll go further 
into some of the tricks of creating the 
“effect of a spotlight” on a very limited 
budget.) (to be continued next month} 
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Th. Richmond Theatre 
(continued nee page 35) 


i; eminently graceful and her beauty is 
of a striking and intellectual character. 


He features are finely chiselled and her 


» dark Spanish eyes blaze with the fire of 


passion and genius.” 

late in 1852. Mlle. Ciocca was again 
treading the Richmond boards. She was 
given a benefit on March 27th, and hoped 
it would “meet with the approbation of 
her friends and the public in’ general.” 
The benefit 
grand ballet of action and dancing, en- 
It was in two 


program included a “new 
titled Nina or the Brigand.” 
acts and “produced under the immediate 
direction. of Mile. 
_ The playbills of February. 
tion the Misses E. 
dancing at the theatre. 
During September, 1800. 


Mile. 


Ciocea.”’ 
1855... men- 
Kendall as 


and |. 


“the celebrated 


French Dancer. Caroline “Theleur 


ond Mons. Wiethoff” appeared in several 
numbers — National Pas de Deux and 
the “Grand pas de deux trom the cele- 


brated ballet of La Giselle.” 

So it 
theatre prospered: 
in 1862. 
Dispatch, 
‘astrous fire 


went. Through the seasons. the 


during one of its best. 
struck! The Daily 
tells of a “Dis- 
theatre. At 


catastrophe 
January 3rd. 
— burning of the 


a quarter before 4 o'clock some person 
passing the theatre saw flames issuing 


from the building and gave the alarm of 


fire. In a short time the whole structure 


was enveloped in a sheet of flame. and. 


when the engines arrived upon the 
ground, it was found impossible to do 


but endeavor to save the = ad- 
property. The theatre 


nothing teft but a portion 


much else 
joining Was a com- 
plete wreck 
of the wall. The valuable wardrobe, prop- 
erty, oil paintings and portraits, all were 


destroyed.” 


The theatre was immediately rebuilt, on 


the old site. It was opened on February 
9th. 1863. and The Rich- 
During the remaining years of the 
Over the years, 
the quality 


again called 
mond. 
war, it was still a favorite. 
though, it began to sink .. . 
of the productions fell and the once up- 
to-date establishment sank lower and 
lower as a playhouse until it was decided 
to tear it, down, an action regretted by 
many. 

in 1896, this relic of the past. the wit- 
ness of past triumphs. succumbed to its 
fate. was closed and torn down at once. 
Though its history sinks deeper into ob- 
livion, one can still find a few programs 
anc reviews and, once again, the melting 
Sviohs of a by-gone period live — in the 
THE END 


vination. 
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BALLET ARTS 


Instruction under World Famous Artists 


AGNES DE MILLE, AIDA ALVAREZ, GEMZE de LAPPE, 
VLADIMIR DOKOUDOVSKY, MARIQUITA FLORES, 
JON GREGORY, LISAN KAY, VLADIMIR KONSTANTINOV, 
VERA NEMTCHINOVA, YEICHI NIMURA, NINA STROGANOVA 
JERRY AMES, DEAN CRANE 


\ 


BALLET ARTS . Carnegie Hall, N. Y: C. 19 © CO 5-9627 


— MARIA NEVELSKA BALLET SCHOOL — 


of the Moscow Imperial Bolshoi Theatre 
Professional, Advanced, Intermediate.. Beginners, Children 
CO 5-1360 PL 7-3624 — Carnegie Hall — +605 haan | 881 7th Avenue, N. Y. C. 


school of the 


. NUEVO TEATRO DANZA . 


Directors: Xavier Francis - Bodil Genkel 
courses in dance techniques and related theory 


MODERN DANCE — CLASSIC TECHNIQUE 
MEXICAN REGIONAL — ETHNIC FORMS 


intensive courses in choreography — music (theory) — 


labanotations 
FACULTY: XAVIER FRANCIS — BODIL GENKEL — 
JOHN FEALY—GUILLERMO KEYS A. ESPERANZA GOMEZ 


— RAMON BENAVIDES — GUILLERMO NORIEGA. 


INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 
FROM JULY 15 - AUGUST 27. 
For information write: 


Nuevo Teatro de Danza 
q 16 de septiembre No. 26—Altos 
Mexico, D. F. 


BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO 
SCHOOL OF BALLET 


S. J. Denham, Director 


Maria Swoboda 


Mia Slavenska Anna Youskevitch 


Casimir Kokich 


Philadelphia, Pa. Branch 
20-27 Chestnut Street 


Leon Danielian Frederic Franklin 


157 West 54 St., New York City 


CI 5-8198 


Write for 1956-57 Scholarship Applicatians 


MR. HARIJS PLUCIS 


ballet master and teacher of Sadler's Wells Ballet will return to America 
with the permission of the Sadler's Wells Ballet as guest teacher for the 
period from Sept. 1956 through March 1957. 


If you are interested in securing this outstanding 
teacher for your school, please write without delay. 


Address: Mr. Harijs Plucis, Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, a 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT NEXT ISSUE 


We are now accepting Sunday appointments for individuals or private classes 
featuring special routines created for your recital requirements. 


New Mail Order Routine & Record List Now Available 


JACK STANLY scuoot of tne pance 


1658 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. at 5lst Street COLUMBUS 5-9223 
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YMHA DANCE CENTER 
92nd STREET AND LEXINGTON AVENUE | 
PRESENTS | 
TWO EVENINGS OF DANCE ; 
SATURDAYS AT 8:40 | 


BY 


SOPHIE MASLOW — ANNA SOKOLOW 


APRIL 14th ANNA SOKOLOW'S THEATRE DANCE ‘COMPANY 
"POEM," "ROOMS" 


APRIL 28th MASLOW AND co. — SOKOLOW'S ‘THEATRE | 
DANCE CO. 
"POEM," "MANHATTAN SUITE," "ANNIVERSARY" 


TICKETS $3.00, 2.50, 2.00 (For Both) $3.00 tickets $2.75; 2.50 tickets 2.25 
YMHA — 92nd St. at Lexington Ave.” | TR 6-222! 
JUDITH DELMAN — New Dance Group 254 W. 47 St. Cl 5-9327 


Vin a Cappol. a 


BALLET SEMINAR — JULY 6 - AUGUST 30 
SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 
NINA COPPOLA, 2425 SHAKESPEARE RD., HOUSTON 25, TEXAS 


MARTHA GRAHAM SCHOOL 


Contemporary Dance 


22nd Annual JUNE COURSE 


4 weeks — June || through July 7 
2'/> Hours Daily — 10 to 11 A.M.; 11:30 to | P.M. 


Elementary — Intermediate — Advanced 


Faculty: 


MARTHA GRAHAM 


and Members of the Martha Graham Dance Co. 


Fee: $110. Advance registration fee of $25 
is applicable to tuition, but is not refundable. 


316 East 63rd Street, New York 21, N. Y. | TE 8-5886 


Reviews 


(continued from page 13) 


“eolors emerge heavy and mustardy, her 


drawing literal, She makes the National 


Ballet look as though it were dancing in 


the wrong century which, to judge from 
its stage deportment, it certainly is not. 


The Yugoslav National Folk Ballet 
January 27, 1956 
Carnegie Hall 

On the coldly illumined stage of Car- 
negie Hall, the Yugoslav National Folk 
Ballet (Tanec) spread its warmth and 
vitality. And it made the theatre come 
alive with stamping and shouting and the 
sound of bodies swiftly circling. 

Although it has done considerable per- 
forming, the company has managed, 
through the astute direction of Asparuh 
Hadji-Nikolov, to maintain the modesty 
and rough-hewn virtuosity of the true folk 
ensemble. This was especially so with the 
men. 

Joined tightly in Sopska Poskocica, 
they kicked, stamped, shouted, and curved 
their legs in low unison circles. In the 
Kapacka they slapped the ground tri- 
umphantly with one foot and swung around 
in a fierce “snap the whip” formation 
with the end man swirling precariously 
backward through the air and his com- 
panions shouting a triumphant “yahoo”. 
And in Teshkoto they stood quietly, one 
foot offered forward, while they lightly 
flexed the standing knee, as though they 
were testing a terrain or preparing to dip 
into water. 

Like all skilled folk dea the mem- 
bers of Tanec were united in a closely 
shared rhythmic awareness. When there 
was no music, as in the Vrlika, one could 


Ernie Shaw 


Pupils of Bernetice Hampshire Bucher o/ 
Charlotte, N.C., gather admiringly abou: 
Ballet Theatre dancer Lupe Serrano at ¢ 
party given by their teacher for the Co 
during Ballet Theatre’s mid-winter tour 
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2 nost feel the pulse leaping from. dancer 
t dancer. 

When the women danced alone, there 
, 1s a busy intricacy in their ground-hug- 
» ng steps. Or, as in the Cupurlika, there 
wis the exact opposite, an oriental lan- 
gior, used not so much decoratively but 
dramatically. 


But, although all of the dances, for | 


men, for women, and for both, had great 
variety of detail, the essential usage of 
space — the straight line, the couple, and 
the circle — tended somewhat toward 
choreographic monotony. It was. the 
structural naiveté inherent in most folk 
dance forms, which are more for partici- 
pating than for viewing. 

The program was handsomely costumed. 
The musical interludes, while charming, 
were inferior to the dancing. | 


Bhanumathi and Company 
January 29, 1956 
92nd Street "Y" 


Something quite wonderful is happen- 
ing to Bhanumathi. She is venturing into 
new kinds of subject matter and richer 
ways of expressing it. 

Formerly she contented herself with 
little narrations in a_ birdlike Bharatha 
Natyam style. But now there is a weight- 
edness to her phrases, an awareness of 
the full value to be extracted from a 
single gesture. The Kathakali Sari Nry- 
thyam had this amplitude. And in Radha, 
also in Kathakali style, she allowed the 
suave singing accompaniment to _ pour 
through her body with new sensuousness. 

Even in her usual quick staccato style 
(as in the Jathiswaram-and Thillana) the 
mime was more carefully defined, the 
concentration deeper. 


Bhanumathi’s over-all sense of theatre 
is growing apace. Her relatively inex- 
perienced company was woven into bright, 
folk-like dances that showed it off to 
advantage. We especially liked the simple 
Harvest Dance performed by a _ playful 
couple named Zola and Mal. The entire 
company had this same playfulness in 
Kurathi, a dance about some _ vigorous- 
looking gypsies. And in. contrast, one of 
the girls named Yedida was given a 
spiralling oriental-looking called 
Nrit. The elegant line of her upper body 
added to its effectiveness. 

The costuming for the entire concert 
wis vivid and decorative. And the accom- 
poniment by native musicians added much 
to the atmosphere of authenticity. Let us 
hope that Bhanumathi continues “along 
her exciting road to growth. 


(continued on page 58) 
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eo Year Plan to Attend 


DANNY HOCTOR 


SUMMER TAP SESSION 


Rehearsal Center Studios 


1268 W. 47th St., N.Y.C. 
JULY 17th to AUGUST 24th 


in addition to having his own six week course this Summer Mr. 
Hoctor will be on the faculty of the three DMA Conventions -—— Los 
Angeles, Houston and New York, also the Texas Association Teachers 
of Dancing in Dallas and the D E A in New York. During these 
Convention Weeks he will be available for private lessons. 


For Complete information Write: 
DANNY HOCTOR, P. O. Box 289 
Radio City Sta., New York 


the BALLET THEATRE school 


Director LUCIA CHASE 


Faculty 
VALENTINA PEREYASLA VEC 


WILLIAM DOLLAR LUDMILA SHOLLAR 
YUREK LAZOWSKY ANATOLE VILZAK 


Children’s Classes LUDMILA SHOLLAR 
Special Adult Elementary and Intermediate Evening Classes 
ROBERT JOFFREY MARIANNE BOLIN 


Mme. Elena Balieff, Sec’y 


EDWARD CATON 


JUdson 6-1941 
316 W. 57th Street 


Brochure on Request 


MAY O'DONNELL - GERTRUDE SHURR 


MODERN DANCE SCHOOL 
GERTRUDE SHURR — DIRECTOR 


Information 
CH 2-0692 


New Address 
66 FIFTH AVE. 


BALLET REPERTORY SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 9 — Teacher Training Courses — Aug. 10 
GRADED SYLLABUS for BALLET TECHNIQUE 


(from Pre-Ballet to Ful! Pointe Technique) 
Enroll for single week or full five week course 


Hilda Butsova 
Marie Grimaldi 


Thalia Mara 
Boris Romanoff 


Arthur Mahoney 
FACULTY 


Special Student Courses —- Advanced —~- Intermediate — Beginners. 


Six week course. July 9 - Aug. 17 


School of BALLET REPERTORY 117 W. 54th ST., N.Y. Ci 5-9721 
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BENJAMIN BALLET 


1991 Broadway A K A V 


(West 67th St.) 


Brooklyn of Music prepents 


BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIA 
SIEGFRIED LANDAU, Music Director 


with 


MAY O'DONNELL 


AND DANCE COMPANY 
SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 14 at 8:30 


Premiere: 
New work to the Bach Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 


First time with Symphony Orchestra: 


Dance Concerts to the Bartok Music for Stringed Instruments, Percussion and Colests 


30 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
STerling 3-6700 


Box Office: 


formerly Diaghilev & Ballet Russe de Monte Corie 


| NATHALIE BRANITZKA cu son 


CLASSES DAILY YUREK LAZOWSKI—CHARACTER CLASSES 


e 


Academy ‘of Ballet Perfection 

Eileen O Connor 

| BALLET TECHNIQUE, POINTES, FLEXING 

3 Pas de Deux Classique, Character, Improvisations te 
INTENSIVE PROGRAM TEENAGERS (serious students only) 
GRADED CHILDREN’S CLASSES (5-12 yrs.) ae 
ADULT BEGINNERS & ADVANCED CLASSES + 
SUMMER SCHOOL REGISTRATION write Miss O’Connor Pe 
Academy of Ballet Perfection, 156 W. 56 St. COlumbus 5-9545 & Eldorado 5-1636 + 


METROPOLITAN OPERA BALLET SCHOOL 


Antony Tudor Ass't: Margaret Craske 


Faculty: 
MARGARET CRASKE * ANTONY TUDOR 
MATTLYN GAVERS YUREK LAZOWSKI 
ALFREDO CORVINO 


Director: 


Apply for Prospectus to Kathleen Harding (Secretary} 
Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. — BR 9-241! 


A new school in the great tradition 


Reviews 

| (continued from page 57) 
Dance Department of Boston Conservatory 
February 4, 1956 
92nd Street 

Certain pieces of music seem to offer 
monumental possibilities for realization in 
dance. One of these is Carl Orff’s Carmina 
Burana, a song tapestry of the Middle 
Ages. 

Choreographers Jan Veen and Ruth 
Sandholm made a valiant assault on this 
vivid paean to fulfillment, but they were 
hampered at the outset by imperfect im- 
plements. For one thing. they were con- 
fined to student dancers (from their own 
department at the Boston Conservatory 
of Music). And because Mr. Veen is an 
expressionist choreographer and Miss 
Sandholm is a_ classic choreographer. 


there was inevitable conflict of styles. 


What emerged was a work whose force 


did not accumulate like the music. but 


alternated between high moments and 
lapses. 

The formal opening statement (Pro- 
logue) was impressive. As the dancers 
circled in their black tights and deathlike 
masks, their bodies were silhouetted in 
an ominous statement of fate. 

Nicely suited to the range of the dancers 
were the second two sections (Spring and 
May). The feeling was bucolic and_ bal- 


Bruno 


The Feb. 13th performance of the Jordan 
Ballet of Butler Univ., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
featured “Job,” a Masque for Dancing, by 
Ralph Vaughan Williams, choreographed 
by Peggy Dorsey. (Above: Trav Selinier 
as the Devil; Dorothea Lambeth, Roberta 
Waite and Elaine Thomas as the daughters 
of Job.) Also on the program was “Diver- 
tissement a L’espagnole” with choreogra- 
phy by the late Margaret Sear. Miss Sear. 
formerly with the Sadler's Wells Ballet. 
and a member of the Jordan College 
Butler Univ. dance faculty since 1953. 
was killed in an automobile accident on 


Feb. 7th. 
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leie, with the arms soft, the design 
~ .ual. the mood innocent. But one was 
r hlessly jarred from this apparent sim- 
» city and abstraction by the Tavern 
« ne with its gross miming of letchery, 
v:ced, and brawling. The scene was so 
wilfully literal that it jarred the entire 
work out of shape. and none of the epi- 
sodes that followed could snatch it back 
to the pace of the music. 

The performing by the large company 
was spirited and dedicated. The costumes 
designed by John Firkins and executed 
hy Katrine Hooper’ were hopelessly 
cluttered in design. 


Phyllis Lamhut — Dorothy Vislocky 
February 5, 1956 
Henry Street Playhouse 


At the outset of their careers, most 
young artists have a tendency to journey 
inward and probe their own spirits. In 
their debut concert, both Phyllis Lamhut 
and Dorothy Vislocky seemed to have 
skipped this inevitable phase in favor of 
an outward path. Theirs was a world of 
physical impressions — of clocks and 
witches and rain and flowers. Some of it 
was inventive, and some, because of the 
relative inexperience of the dancers, was 


contrived, 
The first few of Phyllis Lamhut’s dance 
excursions — especially Skirt with its 


quick succession of waist bends and 
delicate stamping, and Hex with its stalk- 
ing toward an unseen point — seemed 
highly imaginative and completely formed. 
But as her dances progressed through the 
(continued on page 60) 


Pilar Gomez and Federico Rey above, in 
“Dances from Palma de Mallorca,’ are 
buck from a European tour. They make 
‘) appearances throughout the U.S. in a 
sorting Columbia Concerts’ tour. 
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VERA NEMTCHINOVA SUMMER BALLET SCHOOL 


JUNE thru AUGUST 
SO. JAMESPORT, L. L. 
Phone EL 5-2783 Week-ends: Jamesport 2-3798 


SUMMER CLASSES 


June 18 thru Aug. 24 
Intensive Training in Weekly Courses for Teachers and Students 


BALLET TAP JAZZ * ACROBATIC 
Special Material Classes Daily Limbering Technique 


Information and schedule upon request 


ROYE DODGE STUDIOS 
123 W. 49th St. | Cl 6-8798 


FOKINE SUMMER BALLET CAMP 


Manchester, Vt. 
An opportunity for a healthy and happy summer combined with artistic achievement 
Special Adult Division | : 
DAILY BALLET CLASSES + ARTS & CRAFTS + SWIMMING ¢ MUSIC 
Choreography, Character, Modern Jazz, Adagio 
July Ist to August 3Ist Split Seasons Also Accepted 


Write: FOKINE BALLET SCHOOL, 116 E. 88th St., N.Y.C. or cali TR 6-4855 


SCHOOL O 
RUSSIAN AMERICAN BALLET 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 
BORIS NOVIKOFF, Director 


Classes for Children, Adults, Beginners, Professionals 
1425 Broadway, Entrance Studio 15, New York — LO 5-0864 
Branch School — New Rochelle, N. Y. 


[ | Eugene Loring, Director 
comprehensive 
AMERICAN school of DANCE 
education 
7021 Hollywood Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


RAOUL GELABERT J School of Dance 


CLASSES IN CLASSICAL BALLET, TOE, VARIATIONS, CHARACTER 
Special Classes in Pantomime for Dancers 


63 East ith Street, N. Y. C. AL 4-0067 


Richard Christine 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 
formerly soloists with the SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


-20 W. Jackson Blvd. * Suite 1501-7 * Chicago 4, Illinois * WAbash 2-1693 
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ARLEIGH PETERSON ROUTINES 


MODERN JAZZ . MODERN TAP . NOVELTIES 
Send for list 1697 Broadway, Suite 502, N. Y. C. Phone JU 6-6492 


send for free illustrated catalog 
Rubber Acrobatic Mats — Teaching Belts 
Take-Off Boards — Junior Trampolines etc. 
ACROBATIC BOOKS $5.00 — ALL 3 FOR $10.00 


“Theory & Practice of Acrobatics & Tumbling” 
“Advanced Acrobatics & Tumbling”’ 
“Acrobatics Made Easy’”’ 


James A. Rozanas 720 E. 92nd St., Chicago 19, Il. 


Cuil AMthinson of Apts 


ORIGINAL NOVELTY TAP ROUTINES — SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
719 East 32nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. GE 4-0738 


LABANOTATION 


The Only Successful Method of Recording 
Human Movement — 

DANCE NOTATION BUREAU 

35 W. 20th St. meee. C. 


call or write 


WA 4-1920 


WATCH YOUR STUDENTS PROGRESS» 


| wih THE GRADED SYSTEM 
by Carolyn Parks 
Full. four-year course in ballet by a noted teacher 


In convenient booklet form — ONLY $1 25 (We pay postage) 
N.Y.C. Residents — add 3% sales tax 
Send remittance to 


DANCE Magazine New York 19, N. Y. 


West 58 Street 


BALLET 
SOUVENIR PROGRAMS 


The same luxury books sold in theatre lobbies 
Order them as beautiful 


during performances. . . 


mementos of memorable seasons . . . Many are 


rare collectors’ items, being sold in book stores for 


much higher prices. 


BALLET THEATRE: 1944-45, 1946-47, 1947-48, 1949-50, 1952-53, 1954-55 
BALLET RUSSE DE MONTE CARLO: 1942, 1942-43, 1943 -44, 1945-46 
MORDKIN BALLET: 1938- 39 


Only $1.00 each — 6 for $4.00 


Send check or money order te: 


SOUVENIR PROGRAMS 231 West 58 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
N.Y.C. Residents — Add 3% Sales Tax 
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gentle walking of Sleep, the quick bour- 
rées of Ritual, the nervous running of 
Tragedienne, and the circular runs and 
low squats of Lament, one began to feel 
that Miss Lamhut has not yet developed 
the range of vocabulary to give full and 
fresh expression to so many ideas. A 
deeper emotional exploration would prob- 
ably add the missing texture. 

Dorothy Vislocky .has a_ painter-like 
sense of imagery. But she lacks the chore- 
ographic facility to evolve her initial 
images. Her solo. Anemone, began with 
Miss Vislocky’s lean body lying on a 
green sea-shape and her arms and legs 
waving like sleepy tendrils. But the dance 
did not grow beyond that image. | 

In her trio, Rainsong, to a*lovely harp- 
and-bell score by Alan Hovhaness, the 
initial grouping of crouching dancers with 


arms uplifted had this same interesting 


visual impact, but again the picture dis- 
solved. 

Only the final work, Three (Ravel) was 
movement the true and natural medium. 
The phrases followed one another with an 
easy fluidity brushed lightly with humor. 

The entire production was under the 
artistic direction of Alwin Nikolais. 


Two works by Anna Sokolow 

performed by her Theatre Dance Company 
February 12, 1956 

Brooklyn Academy of Music 


“How can people be so close and yet 


so far apart?” ... “Why do they em- 
brace each other and yet turn their eyes 
inward upon themselves?” 

These are the questions Anna Sokolow 


Alicia Alonso, prima ballerina of the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo during its 
current tour, chats with movie star Cesar 
Romero at a West Coast party. At left. 
John Meredyth Lucas, author of Alonso’s 
biography, which is scheduled to be filmed 
in Hollywood this summer. 
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se :s to answer in her art. In her great 
w: k. Rooms, the answer was stark, even 
he eless. But there was purity and clarity 
in hat hopelessness. 


-ow in her new group work, Poem, she 


is ormented by the same questions. And 
sh: searches for the answer in a vision 
of men and women finding surcease in 
ea‘) other. But in depicting the _ lost 
people of Poem, Miss Sokolow, too, has 
become lost. She has sacrificed her own 
objectivity. There is search in the dance 
but no haven. 


The opening moments were the most 
meaningful in the entire work. With 
Scriabin’s music soaring rhapsodically, 
the dancers stood in quiet lines. Their 
heads lolled gently, experimentally, as 
though they were listening for a remem- 
bered voice. Suddenly the group con- 
gealed into a mass in the center,.of the 
stage. From the anonymity, arms reached, 
hands emerged. All the bodies seemed to 
be contained in one solid, loving embrace. 
But the mood of this moment was never 
brought to flower in the remainder of the 
dance. | 

In ensuing sections, couples embraced 
hungrily. The entire group hurtled across 
the stage in a counterpoint of jumping and 
leaping. There was a quiet ritual for the 
men alone; then one for. the women. 

Finally each man took a woman. The 
couples danced close together, the men 
behind the woman, and they ended facing 
each other, hands on each others’ thighs. 
They had the guise of fulfillment, but 
not its mood. ae 

Strangely, the lack of objectivity that 
permeated Miss Sokolow’s choreographic 
outlook also permeated the performance 
quality, giving it a_ personal, rather 
cathartic look. 

The lighting for Poem was excessively 
contrasted, while the costumes were drab 
to the point of appearing impoverished. 

Rooms, which formed the second half 
of the program, was as noble as _ ever. 
Especially memorable performances were 
contributed by Beatrice Seckler, Jack 
Moore, and Alvin Ailey. 


Lee Becker, Ellida Geyra, Muriel Topaz 
and their companies . 
February 19, 1956 
Henry Street Playhouse 

There’s no use clucking one’s tongue 
and saying, “Lee Becker’s choreography 
did not belong on the same program with 
that of Ellida Geyra and Muriel Topaz.” 
Or, “Lee Becker’s dances did not belong 
on the concert stage.” For one would be 
right on both counts. And yet it didn’t 

(continued on page 62) 
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*U.S. Pat. Pend. ** U.S. Pat. No. 2697925 


fit so fabulously 
because they’re 
completely full 
fashioned of Helanca 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h nylon yarn. 


Only Danskins 
cling as closely 
after many washings 

as when new, 
dry quickly, 
feel as smooth 
as they look! 


these 
full 
fashioned 
leotards* 
and tights** 
shape 
themselves 
to you — 
exactly! 


DANS 


women and children 
$5 to $10 

leotards for women 
and children 

in a wide range 

of popular styles 
and colors 


$5 to $6.50 


at dance and theatrical 

supply houses, costumers, 
department stores or for name 
Look for this of nearest dealer write 1» 
Tag! It’s your 
guarantee that 


DANSKINS. N, S IN INC: 


200 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Only Danskins | 


tights for men, | 


Keep your DANCE Magazines together 
and protected from wear... . 


Handsome, hard-covered binder in red simulated leather 
tooled in gold. Holds a full year of DANCE Magazine. 


only $3.00 (we pay postage) 


DANCE MAGAZINE 
BINDERS 


NYC Residents: Add 3% Sales Tax 


DANCE Magazine 231 West 58th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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doubt that within the 


Reviews 
(continued from. page 61) 
make a bit of difference. We thoroughly 


enjoyed Miss Becker's little 
vignettes. And we havent the slightest 


pert 


near future some 


supper club will happily house her young 


talents. 
Miss Becker is an elfin girl with short 
dark hair and a compact. nicely trained 


And she has seleeted 
( Jacqueline 


dancing instrument. 
as partners two youngsters 
Walcott and John Foster) who have the 
same alert, morning-fresh: look. 

In Trio they sauntered on and off, hips 
swinging. Or they took turns in casual 
solos each using the boy's red hat as a 
playful prop. In Poco Loco, Miss Walcott 
and Mr. Foster resembled two flirting 
birds. And in No Strings Attached Miss 
Becker was most appealing as she stood 
in an overhead spot and imitated a liber- 
ated marionette. 

Most original of Miss Becker’s works 
were The Fight and Kabuki Mambo. In 
Foster bounced 
They 


went down 


the former she and Mr. 


through a prizefighit. rolled 


with their punches; for the 


count: and just as things were getting 


rough, the bell sounded, and they retired 


In Kabuki Mambo the 


to their corners. 


jazz 


postures and fan flicking of the Kabuki 
idiom took flight in an amusing and taste- 
ful stylization. | 

Miss Becker’s choreographic 
ions. Ellida Geyra and Muriel 
were far more earnest in their subject 
matter. In both of her group works (. 
And They Shall Seek and; Morning) Miss 
Geyra seemed to indicate, that she is not 
quite ready to work in the group form. 
She harbors strong and sincere: wellings 
of romantic feeling that should be shaped 
on a single body until they become clear 
enough to be transposed to the larger 
Of her two offerings. we pre- 


compan- 
Topaz, 


medium. 
ferred ... 
sculptural silhouettes at 
and its feeling of surge throughout. 
Muriel Topaz is more at home in_nar- 
ration than in spbjectve material. Her 


The Innocents, Dbased upon The Turn of 


the beginning 


the Screw, captured the tension of the 
original story through a series of nicely 
balanced dance-images. 

In Phaedra Miss Topaz constructed a 
Herodiade-like study of a woman external- 
izing her grief and guilt to a handmaiden. 
But the dance lacked variation. in 
tional pitch. 


emo- 


as irony sometimes has it. the 


And so, 
‘Kabuki Mambo was more memorable than 
the incestuous grief of a classic heroine. 


And They Shall Seek, with its 


The Merry-Go-Rounders 
February 22, 1956 


92nd Street "Y" 


The Merry-Go-Rounders) most recen: 
program harbored an amusing contradic 
tion. Their explanatory introduction 
the featured work turned out to be mor: 
substantial than the work itself. Calle 
We Build a Ballet, the introduction wa 
a sprightly excursion into how a ballet | 
mounted. Choreographer Lucy Venab!. 
combined a variety of practical materia: 
about budgets and lighting and costume 
and rehearsals, all by way of showing how 
Lucas Hoving’s Love of Three Orange 
was prepared. 

There was dry wit in 


in the episode on lighting. The script by) 
Bernice Mendelsohn was perhaps a_ bi 
too wordy, but combined with the clea: 
expository action, it neatly set the stage 
for the ballet to follow. 

But the ballet 
perhaps because Mr. 
the Prokofiev theme’in generalized, rathe: 


The complicated plot 


Hoving approached 


than specific terms. 
would have emerged with more clarity 1! 
each character had been minutely sketched 
than ab- 


in leit-motif gestures, rather 


sorbed into a broad dance pattern. 


will take it out of the every — Into the 
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Er Wolff-Fording Fabrics Specially 
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Dear Sir: 


I just received my last order today. 
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‘ne remainder of the program consisted 
ae jolly Merry-Go-Round opening led 
by curt Lowens and Bernice Mendelsohn 
anc a repeat of Eva Deca’s The Goops — 
all performed with the zest and directness 
for which the Merry-Go-Rounders are 
celebrated. 

- Alexandra Danilova, with Roman Jasinsky, 
Moscelyne Larkin, Michael Maule 
March 2, 1956 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 

There is something especially appealing 
about an artist when she stands before her 
audience shorn of the armor of technical 
tricks. She is forced to reveal herself as 
an actress and as a human being. Danilova 
more than stood the test in her concert 
shared with Michael Maule. Roman Ja- | 
sinsky, and Moscelyne Larkin. | 

Her interpretation of the Prelude from - 
Les Sylphides, which formed part of the 
opening Chopiniana, showed how a dancer 
temperamentally unsuited to a_ specific 
style can still reveal that style clearly 
because she understands her craft. 

In the supported adagio of the Grand 
Pas de Deux Classique (based upon the 
Black Swan Pas de Deux) she embodied 
the almost forgotten essence of an im- 
perial ballerina — serenely commanding 
on the surface, incandescent with passion 
beneath. Of course. in the solo variation, 
when the partner was not there to sustain 
her, the pitfalls of technique were un- 
comfortably in evidence. 

There were technical problems, too, in 
the altered pas de deux from Massine’s 

(continued on page 64) 


of 


Maurice Seymour 


Alexandra Danilova’s “Great Moments of 
Ballet” program, now completing a nation- 
al tour has been signed for a 5-week sea- 
son in South Africa next fall. Above: 
Danilova with the members of the concert 
group, Michael Maule, Roman Jasinsky, 


an’ kneeling, Moscelyne Larkin. 
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WHEN YOU DANCE YOUR BEST, WEAR THE BEST — 
NEW HIGHLIGHTS IN DANCE FASHIONS MADE ESPECI- 
Adults — $4.95 ALLY BY CHATILA, FOR YOUR EVERY RECITAL NEED. 


ABOVE IS THE DELIGHTFULLY NEW PUCK- 
ERED LASTI TU-TU ENSEMBLE. PUFFED SLEEVES AND 
A GLITTERING TOP RUFFLE (3 OR 5 TIERS | 
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A COSTUME OF TRULY PRACTICAL BEAUTY. 
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Reviews 
(continued from page 63 


Le Beau Danube. But they were a sma! 


world’s finest shoes : efore the dance the moment whe: 
| | of the waltz and the nearby presence «© 
| | warm it until she rose to dance. She wa. 
‘plas Mendota’ a woman dancing, not a barre-hardene | 

— ballet girl. 


_ tremendous selection of colors, sizes and | 
materials always stocked, always — A few years ago, when Zachary Soloy ; 


Of orders. | Mlle. Fifi was created as a vehicle fer 
= Danilova, the dance seemed like an amu-- 
catalog upon request ing satire on her personal mannerism«. 
| 2 2 For at that time she was playing the 


a Mendola | | eternal soubrette. But now that she has 
| | again found her center as a serious artisi. 


| Vile. Fifi, which closed the program. 
f 
r 


- AND ACCESSORIES | seemed out of place, even a little unkind. 
Te: ae 46th St., » Ne ¥, 36 Danilova is obviously a devoted ballet 
[Udon 6-0 mistress. For she elicited unusually fine 
dancing from her little group, especially : 
oa Michael Maule. Under her tutelage he has J 
grown from a promising dancer to a C 
: finished one. His partnering was faultless. 
DO S AND DON’TS and his solo variations in the Grand Pas ° 
OF BASIC BALL de Deux Classique and in the Mazurka 2 
. ET BARRE ifrom Les Sylphides were wonderfully 
By Thalia ‘sturdy, clean, and musical. The only 
detracting. note was a tendency toward ‘ 
NOW IN EXPANDED BOOK FORM — 12 chapters of basic ballet barre |] | “™°tion@! sterility. And his choreographic 
material for beginners. A distinguished expert gives you clear illustrations al 
of the RIGHT way and the WRONG way. pot-pourri are, to say the least, naive. 7 Kj 
Roman Jasinsky and Moscelyne Larkin 


made a most acceptable second couple in 


LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED ~— 93 shat the quartet. Miss Larkin was at her best fc 


: raphs show you Post 
\ Plié in the Carib Peddler, for this required 
; ments Dégagés — Battements Retirés wae more vivacity than subtlety. And her ten- of 
‘ ; Ronds de Jambe a Terre — Ronds ide dency to jut her head forward and spread a 
- Jambe Jeté en ‘Air — Battements Frappés in the lower back were not so noticeable of 
— Petits Battements sur le Cou de Pied — as in the classic pasages. i 
Grands Battements — Développés — Batte- Mr. Jasinsky is a modest and gracious §— ie 
ments Soutenus — Relevés. performer, more in his element as partner 
| . than as soloist. His Cotillon duet with Ra 
ONLY $2.50 (we pay postage) Larkin had ful 
Hard cover, size 814x 1] ere were several plano interludes Dy ‘ 
/2 » 48 pages Howard Barr and Harold Brown, both of ts 
a whom are worthwhile soloists, as well as 1 
Send me copies of Thalia Mara’s Book. sensitive accompanists. of 
DO'S AND DON’TS OF BASIC BALLET BARRE Dance Theater-Berlin “% 
O€ 
I enclose remittance in the amount of Bore 
| N.Y.C. Resident: Add 3% Sales Tax 
Through a printer’s error, this review was 
+ Name | omitted— from the February issue of * wit} 
| | Magazine. | | 
| | | Despite an atmosphere of dramatic the 
City ae Rane naiveté and flailing emotion, the Dance she 
DANCE Magazin | | Theater-Berlin managed to make an im- done 
| ae 231 West 58 Street New York 19, N. Y. pression. Or at least its performers made opus 


an impression. They were gifted, inten-e 


2 
4 
2 
“ 


you g people. And they literally hurled 
the: selves into the four works that com- 
pri. d their repertoire for America. 

| afortunately, their director-choreogra- 
phe’, Tatjana Gsovsky, has not really 
fourd a dance point of view that can draw 
her artists to their fullest potential. Es- 
seniially she is a classic ballet choreogra- 
pher, but even when she made exclusive 
use of the classic vocabulary, as in the 
pas de deux, Orphée (Liszt), there was a 
foreshortening of the danced phrase, so 
that the dancing energy was impeded. 

In her dramatic ballets, Mme. Gsovsky 
indicated the influence of German expres- 
sionistic dance. But strangely, she has not 
probed the base of expressionism, its re- 
liance upon inner motivation. Instead, she 
has taken some of its outer shell — the 
weighted gesture, the fragmentation of the 
formalized mime-patterns of ballet. The 
result, in a ballet context, was strangely 
transitional and incapable of really pro- 
jecting the feelings intended. 

The featured work was Hamlet. Mme. 
Gsovsky treated it on a high pitched, 
strident key (echoed by Boris Blacher’s 


melodramatic score). And she structured 
it in pictorial-episodic style. 


Most effective of the episodes was the 
scene of denunciation between Hamlet and 
the King. Danced with dark intensity by 
Gert Reinholm and Harald Horn, the duet 
also had an interesting visual device as the 
King made his way downstage through a 
maze of spears. 

Both Mr. Reinholm and Mr. Horn are 
valuable performers. Mr. Horn has a 
winning directness shadowed by moments 
of brooding stillness. Mr. Reinholm, who 
performed the leading male role in three 
of the four ballets, is impressive looking, 
with a leonine head and a powerful phy- 
sique.. And he performs with warmth. 

The company’s third dancer, 
Ralph Smolik, is sorely in need of taste- 
ful direction. He is a facile dancer with 
a potential for brilliant technique. But at 
this point he is hopelessly affected. 

The female dancers gave the impression 
of great solidity. Leading roles were di- 
vided between Gisele Deege and Svea 
Koeller. Miss Deege is essentially a sou- 


brette, although she brought sensitivity 


of detail to her performance of Ophelia. 
Miss Koeller is a vivid dramatic dancer 
with an intelligent awareness of line. 

~ Most extensive of her roles was that of 
the frustrated wife in Signale. In fact, 
she and Gert Reinholm brought the only 
senblance of credibility to a hysterical 
opus about a railway signalman whose in- 
(continued on page 83) 
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RECITAL... ALL THE NEWEST 
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A sparkling costume of SATIN ELAS- 
TIC with GOLD LUREX, non tarnish- 
able thread. 5 tier attached nylon tu 
tu skirt. Made in 9 attractive colors.* 


Children’s sizes: 2 to 12 $5.95 
Adult: s-m-l $6.95 


STYLE #122P (ieft) 


A perfect recital garment. “PUFF- 
ETTE" in cotton elastic with full 
puffed sleeves of nylon net and a 
3 tier attached nylon tu tu skirt. 


Children’s sizes: 2 to 12 $3.95 


Adult: s-m-l $4.75 —— 


STYLE #122 (right). > Ba 


A favorite style, Cotton Elastic with 
full 3 tier attached nylon tu tu skirt. 
Children’s sizes: 2 to 12 $3.95 


Adult: s-m-l $4.75 


Your choice of 12 colors.** 


Style #112 — Cotton 
Elastic — Child 2 to 12 
$1.75 — Adult s-m-] $2.45. 


Style #118S — Satin 
Elastic — Child 2 to 12 
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The organization 
of which your dance 
teacher is a member... 


DANCE MASTERS OF AMERICA 


A national organization of 
dance teachers which is 
rigidly selective witha high , 
standard of requirements 
that must be fulfilled by 
every member. Members 
must, prove themselves as 
qualified teachers both from 
a professional and personal 
‘basis. | 
Who are interested may write 


_ for information regarding 
membership: 


DANCE MASTERS OF AMERICA 
601 N. Division St., Salisbury, Md. 
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BETTY SILK Costume Co. 
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PULL BACK - 
PULL UP- 


BY PAUL DRAPER 


The ability to do good pull-backs is 


a great advantage for any tap-dancer. 


Many dancers find them difficult. They’re 
not. They’re not hard to do, that is. They 
are hard to learn. Here are some help- 
ful suggestions about learning them. 
First let’s define the step. It is called 


a “pull-back” or a “pick-up” or a “snatch 


beat.” None of these is a really accurate 
definition. (Very few dance step names 
are.) For the purpose of cemmunication 
we will call it a “pull-back.” 

A pull-back is a back slap done on 
one foot while the other foot is free and 
off the floor. Let’s examine a_back-slap. 
Stand with both feet parallel. weight on 
the left foot and advance the right foot 
about ten inches. Lift the right foot off 
the floor. As you do this you will notice 
that you instinctively raise the right -heel 
first. As the ball of the right foot comes 
up, raise it consciously a little highet than 
the heel. Now bring the right foot back 
towards the left. As it moves back, beat 
the toe down till it makes a distinct tap, 
raise it as soon as it makes its contact 
with the floor and continue the backward 
movement till the right foot is even with 
the left foot. Do not move any further 
back than this. Repeat the movement and 
use both feet till it becomes very fluent. 
Then practice it with just the ball of the 
foot being lowered to the ten-inch for- 
ward position and to the landing. 

Now comes the transition, more difficult 
than it sounds, to performing exactly this 


movement while standing on one leg. 


Stand on the ball of the right foot, plié, 


jump up and back and as you do so, 
lower the toe of the right foot till it 
brushes the floor, raises again and comes 
in for a one-point landing. This is a back 
slap en lair so to speak, and is the basic 
“pull-back.” You may find it easier to 
begin by supporting some of your weight 
between the backs of two chairs or by 
facing the barre, both hands on it. 

I have written a good deal of this be- 
fore but not in such slow motion. I have 
met so many dancers who do bad _ pull- 
backs that I thought it advisable to go 
over it again. 


The sound is very clear and 1, and :‘. 
and 3, and 4. The foot should not scrap: 
back; it must beat the floor and im- 
mediately lift up and land. 

You are now making the sounds pro - 
erly and it’s time to take a look at th> 
rest of fou. Usually this step is done wit : 
considerable effort. The leg is snatche | 
back and the upper body is bent forwar | 
to maintain the balance. The arms usual! - 
aid in the’take-off by waving convulsivel . 
None of this is necessary. If you begin 
with a good plié the pull-back should move 
all of you backwards, not just the le¢. 
and the sudden shock of stopping the 
backward movement should be absorbed 
by another plié, not by bending forward 
at the waist. The arms should play no 
part at all in the step and should be free 
to move any way you want them to. For 
practice, keep them in second position 
or in fifth overhead. Vary the basic step 


‘by lowering the heel as you land to 


produce: and a-l, and a-2. 


Now you're doing the step easily on 
either foot, and your arms are developing 
a lovely porte de bras as you do. Keep 
your head up and shoulders down and 
you will begin to feel a change in the 
initial jump from a push to a pull. You 
will be lifting yourself as much as push- 
ing. The muscles in the abdomen and 
lower back will start to share in the work 
and pride of belonging to a dancer, and 
the step will become easier and easier. 
Time to change feet. Initiate the step on 
the right foot, beat the floor with the 
right foot and land on the left. Every- 
thing else as before. 


Having learned this basic stép to per- 


fection, we will move on to its further — 
development. This evolves in two main~ 


branches: pull-backs on one foot with 
shuffles and pull-backs on both feet. The 
first is more useful, the second is prettier. 
We will begin with the more. useful. 


It isn’t difficult to do a shuffle before 
a pull-back, but it is difficult to make all 
four sounds .equi-spaced and equi-clear. 
Begin by separating the step into two 
parts: Shuffle R, and 1, pull-back L, and 
2. Then combine them into a_ smooth 
four; 4 and a-l, 2 and a-3, 4 and a-l. Do 
this repeatedly on one foot, and then do 
it changing feet. Now do it in evenly- 
spaced sixteenth note beats and increase 
the speed. Put the accent on the shuffle: 
one 2 3 4 two 2 3 4 three 2 3 4 and so 
forth. Then accent the landing of the 
pull-back: and one 2 3 4 two 2 3 4, etc. 


Become very familiar with these vari- 
ants. You should be able to do them it 
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grea speed. Next practice putting a 
poin sd toe tap into the step. Shuffle R. 
pull back L, land R. tap L toe in back. 
The ‘oe tap is “one.” The first four taps 
are .race beats, and 1 2 3 one, and 1 2 3 
two. and 1 2 3 three. Do this on one foot 
and changing feet. Put the toe taps in 
hack and in front. In all these Steps, re- 
member to keep the body erect and to 
plié at the beginning and end of each 
step. In a succession of them on the same 
foot, practice with one arm overhead and 
the other lightly on the hip. Which arm 
overhead? The one on the side of the 
shuffling foot. (“Shuffle” is one of the 
worst offenders in step names. The sounds 
should be more like pistol shots.) 

Now add a heel and make six sounds. 
The “one” will fall on the heel and the 
other five sounds will come before “one.” 
| digress here to explain why the toe- 
tap comes before the heel. since many 
people appear to have learned to drop 
the heel before the toe. The toe should 
do its work first in order to get ready 
for any desired subsequent movement or 
sound, while the heel is dropping to make 


the accent. There are exceptions to this | 


principle, but they are rare. | 
The last two steps can be done en 
tournant. If you do a complete turn 
with either step. they can be used as a 
preparation for turns. Just step onto your 
free foot and remember to so_ position 
vour arms that they are in a correct 


preparation for your turn. The step ] 


should be on “one” and the five or six 
taps that come before are considered as 
grace beats. They actually take the time 
of one count. so you should start the 
step on the four before one. In using 


_ these pull-back variations as preparations 


for turns the body and arms have far 
more influence on the success of the step 
than they. ordinarily, have. It is not now 
a matter of just looking well and being 
efficient. If you begin a turn bent for- 
ward or sideways. the result is certain 
failure to turn well. if at all. so be sure 
that you don’t fall forward on the landing 
from the pull-back. Pull up as you pull- 
back, but not from the shoulders and 
arms. Pull up from your deep abdomen 
and pelvic muscles. Then drop for the 
toe heel step going into the turn and im- 
mediately lift again as you begin turning. 
(En dedans) is the more practical turn. 
this means shuffle R. pull-back L. land 
R, toe L, heel R, step L. which is done 
with one turn, using the step L as a 
beginning turn to your heart’s content. 
There are probably as many more 


(continued on page 82) 
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PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


LOS ANGELES CONVENTION 
July 1 thru July 5 Ambassador Hotel 


Open to ALL dance teachers and their assistants 


HOUSTON CONVENTION 
July 9 thru July 13 Rice Hotel 
Open to ALL dance teachers and their assistants 


NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL 
August 13 thru August 17 Roosevelt Hotel 


Open to ALL dance teachers and their assistants 


NEW YORK CONVENTION 
August 19 thru August 24 Roosevelt Hotel 


Open to DMA members and their assistants only 


FACULTY 


THIS IS ONLY A PARTIAL LIST 


Ballet | 


Tap | 
EDDIE GAY + JACK STANLY 


Acrobatic 


ELMER WARNER + JOHN PLAZA 


Ballroom 
PHIL JONES + VAL ESCOTT 
FLORETTA BAYLIN | 


Modern Jazz 


EDITH D. ROYAL + JAYNE DODGE 


Children’s Dances 
BEVERLY BITHEL 


For further information write 


601 N. DIVISION STREET, SALISBURY, MD. 


GREAT DMA 
EVENTS IN 1956 


OLGA ZICEVA GERTRUDE EDWARDS JORY 


Dance Masters of America 
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RECORDS, ix. 


(DANNY HOCTOR) 


The only Dance Records with 
"THE PROFESSIONAL TOUCH" 


FOR BALLET 


Our set of 8 records for 
BARRE and CENTER FLOO 
have been acclaimed b 
teachers everywhere as the 
Finest Classroom Accompa- 
niment Records available. 


FOR TAP 


The _ hard-to-find commer- 
cial ‘SPECIAL ARRANGED 
RECORDS for your advanc- 
ed and intermediate stu- 
dents. Also many many 
great selections for begin- 
ners, 


FOR NOVELTY 


Adorable BEGINNER and 
INTERMEDIATE ORIGINAL 
SONG and DANCES. Clev- 
er free Lyrics attached to 
each record container. 


Routines and Sheet Music 


For your every, need—Rou- 
tines Available “for practi- 
cally every record — also 
sheet music (arranged ex- 
actly as record): 


YES ... with our records 
your students will 
LOOK BETTER, 
DANCE BETTER! 


Send now 
for Complete “FREE” Catalogue 


NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME 
AVAILABLE THROUGH 
YOUR LOCAL RECORD 

DISTRIBUTOR 


DANCE RECORDS inc. 
P.O. Box 289, 

Radio City Sta. 

New York 19, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK, REG. 


DO’S AND DON'TS OF BASIC CENTER 
PRACTICE IN BALLET 


PART THREE: BASIC BODY POSITIONS 
Ecarte and Efface 


ECARTE: DO'S 


1. ECARTE DEVANT (Cecchetti). All of the body posi- 
tions with the exception of a la quatriéme devant, 
a la quatriéme derriére, and a la seconde (all of 
which are done de face or facing squarely to the 
audience) are three-quarter positions. It is this turn- 
ing of the body which gives beauty, variation. and 
interest to “line.” Ecarté is actually 2nd pos. with 
the body turned to face the lower left or right 
corner of the stage or room. For écarté devant the 
working foot points to the other lower corner—i.e., 
if the body faces the lower left corner, the right 
foot points to the lower right corner. The torso is 
held perpendicular with no inclination. The head 
is turned and slightly raised so that the eyes may 
look into the palm of the raised hand which is on 
the same side as the pointing leg. Care should be 
taken that the legs are in exact 2nd pos. and well 
turned outward. 


2. ECARTE DEVANT with the leg raised to 90°. 


3. ECARTE DEVANT (Russian). The pose is the same 
as the Cecchetti in all respects except that the 
body leans or inclines in opposition to the point- 
ing leg. This position is also the same with the leg 
raised at 90°. 

4. ECARTE DERRIERE (Russian). The pose is still 
2nd pos. with the body turned in the same direction 
as for écarté devant, but now the working foot 


points to an upper corner; i.e., if the body faces 


the lower left corner the left foot points to the 
upper left corner of the room or stage. The torso 
is inclined to the right, the left arm is raised, the 
head is turned to the right. The position remains 
the same when the leg is raised to 90°. 
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BY THALIA MARA 


PHOTOS BY WALTER E. OWEN. 
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ECARTE: DON'TS 


5. How insipid the pose looks when the head is not 


turned in harmony with the balance of the mem- — 


bers of the body, even though in all other respects 
the pose is correct. | stress this use of the head 
to show its tremendous importance to the dancer. 
6. Again we see the necessity of maintaining proper 
alignment—here the pose is ruined becquse the 
pointing leg is out of line. This is a common error 
of students, particularly in this position. 


(continued on page 70) 


| Both adult and student trips. Save up te 30% on 


AROUND me WORLD °.22" 1398 


By air from $1798. Japan & Orient from $978. wy, 
See more .. . spend less. Write for booklet 6. 


E urop 41 Days tr.*§98°° 


off-season trips. No greater value anywhere. 


TA “For the Young of All Ages” Ast Your Trove! agent 
{ ‘545 Sth Ave., N.Y. 17, Dept. D - MU ee 


Where can one learn traditional 
square dances from good callers? 
at the 

Village Square Dance School . 


237 Bleecker St., New York 14, N. Y. 
ABE KANEGSON, director 


YSTROBLITE CO. 2,755 


FOR YOUR RECITAL —-—- 
| use STROBLITE 


Glowing 
Colors 


on your 


Costumes, 
Accessories 


BLACKLIGHT 
LAMPS 


‘SKETCHES FABRICS 


PATTERNS TRIMMINGS 
Series A-M $2.50 PATTERNS 


(12 sets in all). 
TOTAL 388 DESIGNS for each sketch 


WAGNER S$ 


149 W. 48th St. © New York 36, N. Y. 


available 


BARNEY'S 
Manufacturer .& Retailer of Toe, 
Ballet, Tap and Theatrical Foot- 


wear & Accessories 
Send for New 1956 Catalog 
Barney's 634 - 8th Ave., N. Y. 1, N.Y. 


GOLDEN snors 


in Greenwich Village 
LARGE LINE OF 


LEOTARDS — TIGHTS 


DANSKIN - HELENCA - DURENE 
BALLET SHOES - HOSE 


58 West 8th S#., ncar 6th Ave. 


OPEN EVENINGS 


Write for our price list 


TO AUTHORS 


’ seeking a publisher 


Our .basie policy is to encourage new writers and 
help them gain recognition. If you are looking for 
a publisher, learn how we can help you. Write 
today for booklet D2. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 3ist St., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
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It's our birthday, but we're giving YOU the present... 


gf. ). Art “Seen s Auniversary 
Plan 


To celebrate its 30th year of association in the knitwear 

industry, ART TEEN offers this generous merchandise 

purchase plan to the dance teaching profession: 

. Every teacher purchasing leotards on the 
Te bonus plan receives a free 3"' school iden- 

. tification felt initial plus a free bonus 

merchandise certificate. 


Write for catalogue on basic and recital-wear leotards. 


of this plan now! 


ART TEEN Sportswear Co. Dept. B.1 


226 So. 11th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Your order sent ostage free with check enclosure. We are taking 
orders now for the new completely-manufactured recital costumes. 


You'll receive information on how to take advantage | 


for a 3 line ad, in our yearly listing of 
Dance Schools: Mail today to DANCE, 
231 W. S8th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Only $3.00 per month ; 


TWENTY Fiver 


AMERICAN DANCE 


Zo YEARS OF 
AMERICAN 
DANCE 


500 RARE PHOTOGRAPHS (many full-page) of 
dancers you know and love 


80 ARTICLES by important writers about Amer- 
ica's most exciting dance era 


FULLY INDEXED 


234 GIANT-SIZE PAGES, for easy reading 
* LUXURY FORMAT, a credit to your library 


ony 3.90 


(we pay postage) 


Send me copies of 25 YEARS OF AMERICAN DANCE @ $3. 95 


per copy. My remittance is enclosed. 
N.Y.C. Residents: Add I2c bal. Tax for Each Book 
C. residents: 


add |2c postage 


Name. 


Zone State 


City 


231 West 58th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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| Primer for Parents 


(continued from page 69 


EFFACE: DO'S 


1. EFFACE DEVANT. This is again a three-quarte 
position. It is actually 4th pos. with the body fac 
ing to either the lower left or right corner of th 
Stage or room. The legs are now in an open pos 
tion from the point of view of the audience; ic © 
the legs appear open rather than crossed as in th. 
croisé positions. The arms are in the 3rd pos. wit: 
the high arm in opposition to the pointing leg. The 
head inclines toward the high arm with the eyes 
looking out to the audience. The body leans slightly 
back from the waist. Care must be taken that the 
shoulders and hips are in alignment to each other, 
that both legs are well turned outward, and that 
the body does not ‘‘sit’ into the hip on the sup- 
porting side. 

2. EFFACE DEVANT with the leg extended at 90. 
The same basic rules hold whether the leg is 
pointed a terre or raised en I’air. 

3. EFFACE DERRIERE (Russian). This position is the 
exact opposite of effacé devant. Both legs are well 
turned outward with the body still facing in t 
same direction as for effacé devant. The entire 
body is balanced forward over the toes of the sup- 
porting foot. The arms remain in the same position 
as for effacé devant, but now the high arm is on 
the same side as the pointing leg. The head is 
turned and slightly raised with the eyes looking 
outward and slightly upward. 

4. EFFACE DERRIERE with the leg extended at 90°. 
The dancer must maintain the same line in the 
upper body whether the leg is a terre or en l’air. 
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(continued on page 73) 
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“SELECT YOUR 
Fabrics - Accessories - Trimmings 
AND Patterns FROM Kalmo’s NEW CATALOG." 


Your recital costumes will scintillate =. 
.. . LIKE THE STARS! 


123 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Dance Magazine 


Dance Portraits and Photographs ZACHARY FREYMAN 
staff photographer 


by Appointment MU 3-674 


D 


ALGY 


YOU SUPPLY THE TALENT. 
WE’LL SUPPLY THE GLIT- 
TER TO MAKE THAT SHIN- 
ING SHOW-TIME THE MOST 
PROFESSIONAL EVER WITH 
— SPANGLED LEOTARDS — 
SPANGLED STAGE PROPS 
SPANGLED TIARAS — SPAN- 
GLED HATS — SPANGLED 
FABRICS — SPANGLED AC- 
CESSORIES and SPANGLES— 
SPANGLES — SPANGLES ... 
SPANGLES! 


Register for the new 1956 REVUE GUIDE NOW 
. Time is Short. 


ALGY Trimming Co., Inc. YK 
212 West 29th St., Dept. 46 / rae 6S 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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LAST 100 COPIES... 


of the newest and most brilliant 
costume fabric catalog 


ASSOCIATED FABRICS 

NEW 40 PAGE 
1956 “DANCESCOPE” 
COSTUME FABRIC CATALOG 


(available for dance schools only) 


° over 250 NEW SWATCHES 
e NEW color cards | 
-@ Original, NEW FABRIC DESIGNS 


_ Like everything else that’s good .. . our 


catalogs for 1956 are numbered . . . 100 left, 
to be exact. 


For your acclaim of the latest and most ex- 
citing costume fabric catalog, we thank you. 
For those who were so busy that they didn’t 
have a chance to order . . . our regrets... 
UNLESS YOU ORDER TODAY! We do not 
anticipate another run of catalog printing. 
AND .. . like the leprechaun says .. . 
“DON’T WASTE A MINUTE, GRABBING 
THE TREASURES OF ITS TWINKLING, 
BEWITCHING, GLITTERING FABRICS 
AND DESIGNS.” Order your fabric require- 
ments from your catalog NOW ... while the 
selections are complete. We will give im- 
mediate delivery on early orders. 


_ ALSO AVAILABLE NOW — almost 100 patterns and sketches 
including many new designs. Write for full details. 


_ FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TODAY! 


| Date of Recita! 


¥ - ASSOCIATED FABRICS CORPORATION, DEPT. K * 

10 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. of 

[] Send us your 1956 Costume Fabric Catalog (schools only) § 

[] Send me full details on Patterns and Sketches * 

* + 

City State 

Your Ni ot 
our Name 

* 

+ 
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Serving Dancing Teachers 
For Over Quarter of a Century 


ASSOCIATED 
FABRICS 
CORPORATION 


10 East 39th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED 


STL 10, 25x 70, in Greenwich Village. Excel- 
len: floor. Sublet for classes or rehearsals 
CH 2-1020. 


Ex RIENCED BALLET teacher seeks artistic 
opr ortunity for Summer or Fall Term. Excellent 
refe ences. Write: Dance Magazine, Box A-9, 
231 W. 58th. St. Y. 19, ¥. 


WANTED TO BUY Dance Studio in Vicinity 
of ~hiladelphia. Please send full information. 
Write: Dance Magazine, Box A-8, 231 W. 58th 


Ballotmaster with excellent background and ref- 
erences, wishes responsible position in well es- 
tabiished school. Many years experience in 
teaching children and adults, including profes- 
sionals. Ballet, Toe, Acrobatics, Adagio, Char- 
acter & Spanish Flamenco Dances. Write: Dance 


Magazine, Box A-6, 231 W. 58 St., N.Y.C. 


Well established Dance Studio in L. |. for sale. 
Operating twice a week. Can be expanded. 
Low rental. Excellent earning. Reasonable offer 


“accepted. Phone TR 4-3437. 
FOR SALE established Dance & Music School, 


Queens, L. |. Excellent location including mod- 
ern solid brick residence with fully equipped 
studios. Write: Dance Magazine, Box A-I1, 231 
W. 58 St., N.Y. 19; NY. 


FOR SALE Dance Studio, Biklyn, N.Y. Large 
enrollment. Reputable. Write: Dance Magazine, 
Box A-13, 231 W. 58 St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


WANTED for term starting Sept. 1956. BALLET 
TEACHER, also Tap Teacher or _ instructor 
capable *teaching all types dancing. Guaran- 
teed Salary. Rapidly growing city Southwest, 
Texas. Write: Dance Magazine, Box A-1I2, 23] 


Experienced Ballet Teacher and Choreographer 
wishes part time position in Manhattan school 
for Fall. Write: Dance Magazine, Box A-1/4, 


FOR SALE: Very profitable dancing school 
business, 300 students. To best offer. School 
well equipped, very low rent, no competition. 
Located 49 miles from N. Y. in Hightstown, 
N. J. Owner must sell in April, moving to Los 
Angeles. Write: Robert Dixon, Princeton Jct., 
N. J. or call Plainsboro 3-4184. 


FOR SALE or Partnership — wanted for an 
established Professional Ballet School, N. Y. 
Suburbs, centrally located. To properly accred- 
ited teacher only. Details on request: DANCE 
Magazine, Box A-!10, 231 W. 58 St, N.Y.C. 


FOR SALE: Dance Studio. Met. N. J. Excellent 
location in residential town. Fully equipped. 
Low Rent. Est. 5 yrs. Owner wishes to retire. 
Write: Dance Magazine, Box A-16, 231 W. 57 


FOR SALE: Dance Studio 1!8'x dressing 
& reception rooms. All fully equipped in Rock- 
and Co. Growing community. 25 min. from 
Seorge Washington Bridge. Write: Dance 
Magazine, Box A-I5, 231 W. 58 St: N. Y. 19, 


Primer for Parents 


(continued from page 71) 


EFFACE: DON'TS 


5. We see how static the pose becomes when the 
torso is stiff and unyielding and the head is held 
erect instead of properly inclined toward the arm. 
The pose is robbed of all aesthetic quality. 

6. Here the pointing leg has been taken out of its 
proper place in relation to the rest of the body by 
being too far back. It is clear that the entire line 
of the body and the harmonious relationship of the 
arms to the legs has been completely lost. 


(continued next month) 


FOR TOPNOTCH PERFORMANCE 
MACK'S TAPS 
QUALITY TAPS FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


FRANKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
2330 W. Fullerton Ave. Chicago 47, Ill. 


“Twirl Well With A TWIRLWELL 


TWIRLWELL BATONS 
& Twirling Novelties 
Send For Descriptive Circular 
JACK KING 
149-01 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 35, N. Y. 


Twirling Instruction By Appointment | 


THEATRICAL 
Make-Up & Stage Supplies 
Free Catalog to Schools © 

PARAMOUNT 


COSMETICS & THEATRICAL MAKEUP 


MARLUS BALLET 
RECORDS 


Write for List 
83-83 118 Street 
Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


KATE SHEA 


Costume Fabrics 
Feathers & Accessories 


Specialists in Woven Tep Cellophane 
Send for New Catalogue 


112 West 44th Street 
New York City 


The Bartell 


the all aluminum 


hoop for dance, HOOP 


recreation and play $ 00 


7/16" tube, 28°" diam. ea. 
Free delivery in N.Y. C. 

Out of town shipping charge 75e. 
Send check or m. o. No C.0O.D.'s 
DESIRE LIGHT 
2326 Loring Place, Bronx 68, N. Y. 
special discount on quantity orders 


GIFTS 
AND 
AWARDS 


H. W. SHAW 


246 — 5th Ave., (near 28th St.) 
N.Y.C. MU 3-5794 
Send for Free Catalog 
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‘#628—POLLY 


IN ADDITION TO THE 
32 NEW RELEASES 
IN JANUARY 


are 


February 


#613—BALLIN’ THE JACK 
(Children's Novelty) 
#614—SLEEPY TOWN EXPRESS 
(Children’s Novelty) 
#615—DANCIN’ THE ABC's 


(Children’s Novelty) | 
#616—DOLL DANCE 


(Children’s Tap or Ballet) 


#61 7—-TANAWAHNEE 
(American Indian) 


#618—IN A PERSIAN MARKET 


(Oriental) 
4619—CHIAPANECAS 
(Mexican Novelty) 
#620—GALOP FROM “‘ORPHEUS" 


(Can Can) 
# 621—DARKTOWN STRUTTERS BALL 
(Rhythm) 
#622—SWANEE RIVER 
(Soft Shoe) 
#623—SLEEPY TIME GAL 
(Soft Shoe) 
#624—HAWAIIAN WAR CHANT 
(Hawaiian) 
#625—WILDFEUER POLKA—LA 
CINQUINTAINE (Ballet) 


#626—A LA BIEN AIMEE 
(Ballet Waltz) 


-#627—CANZONETTA 


(Ballet) 


(Ballet) 


AMERICA’S BEST 
DANCE SCHOOL 
RECORDS 


Teachers: Write for 
Complete Catalog 


VELMO RECORDS, INC. 


735 No. Seward St. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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DANCE MAGAZINE'S 


PRIMER FOR PARENTS 


BY JOSEPHINE SCHW ARz 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY EVELYN CAROL] 


CHAPTER 7: 


GUIDANCE FOR THE TALENTED CHILD 


Occasionally a genius is born who over- 
comes all the obstacles which may be 
encountered on the road to achieving his 
goal. But the average parent does not 
have to face the problems of guiding a 
genius. Therefore, this article is addres- 
sed to those who have an exceptionally 
gifted child who will sacrifice other ac- 
tivities and interests in a sincere desire 
for a dance career, but who, at the same 
time, needs careful guidance along the 
way. 

To- force this ambition on any child, 
no matter how talented, would, indeed, be 
a mistake. The profession is grossly over- 
crowded and only the most dedicated can 
hope for success. And should, at some 
time, this dedication completely disap- 
pear, insistence would be unreasonable. 
So only those children whose hopes and 
interest. perservere should be expected 
to follow the. rigorous schedule required. 


Though you harbor no thought of try- 
ing to turn such a child away from his 
or her firm purpose, an indifferent atti- 
tude can play havoc with a most fervent 
young talent. Your constant encourage- 
ment, understanding and careful guidance 
will be needed to. see a young dance 
through the arduous years which precede 
attainment of glowing hopes. 

The youngster should be at least ten 
before you take this intense _ interest 
seriously. And when it appears. as it so 
often does, in an older child, it is im- 
portant to take it even more seriously. 


There are many contributing factors 
affecting the development of your talented 
child for which you can be responsible. 
Assume this responsibility will be a joy, 
for you will be helping to satisfy a yearn- 
ing toward beauty through self-realization. 
And you will be cultivating a respect and 


intensity of purpose for the richer thing. 
in life. | 

Your first task in the field of guidance 
is, obviously, to see that the child has the 
best teacher available. Though it means 
sacrifice of time and effort far beyond 


your expectations, you cannot shirk this 


most important duty. It may be that you 
will have to travel. to a larger community 
than the one in which you live, accom- 
panying the child to and from his or her 
lessons until the youngster is old enough 
to make the trip alone. Or it may mean 
sacrifice of certain family luxuries in 
order to pay for more or better training. 
But a fine teacher is the first and fore- 
most need of a young artist and no sacri- 
fice is too great for this purpose. 

As soon as you are satisfied that you 
have an expert teacher, you. can then 
turn your attention to those things which 


will assure a well balanced , beautifully 


rounded personality, as well as intelligent 
guidance in those things specifically per- 
taining to a career. : 

For the sake of convenience, let us 
return (with a few minor changes) to the 
sub-titles used last month and the month 


_ before in the articles discussing progress 


and talent. They will serve equally as well 
in pointing out the contributions you, as 


‘a parent, can make in the field of intel- 


ligent guidance. 


Physical Guidance 
A dancer has but only one instrument 
(his body) on which to sound the myriad 
tones of his music. It is the most wonder- 
ful and precious instrument in the world! 
An ever changing instrument, yet one 


which can never be discarded for another. | 


This instrument is complex far beyond 
any man-made one and its durability must 
be protected with zealousness. 

As a student, a dancer must work con- 
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stantly to bring his instrument up to pitch 
by making it ever stronger and more 
supple. As an artist he must continue 
working relentlessly to keep it in tune. 
Yet, the danger of overwork is no less 
than that of not enough work. It is most 
important to encourage your child to work 
to the edge of endurance but never _ be- 
vond it. 

It will be your responsibility during 
student days to see that enough rest and 
the proper food complements this hard 
work. And you must impress upon your 
young dancer the need for taking meti- 
culous care of the instrument in every way 
so it can always function at maximum 
peak. 


For instance, gifted violinists do not 


play ball, do carpentry work or partici- 
pate in any activity that may injure the 
fingers. Likewise, gifted dancers should 
avoid participating in any sports to excess 
(with the exception of swimming) or any 
activity that may cause injury to or in- 
correct development of a part of the body. 

Although they may not always look it. 
dancers are a very healthy lot. The physi- 
cal demands of the profession are terrific. 
When they do not have great physical 
stamina they seldom reach professional- 
hood. But they must know how to guard 
every facet of, soundness of body and at 
the same time avoid the slightest inclina- 
tion toward hypochondria. 

Your common sense and long experience 
can be of great value in guiding your 
child toward the judicious and practical 
care of his instrument and a _ sensible 
attitude toward that care. 

Intellectual Guidance 

Though this sub-title has appeared in 
former articles as “Intellectual and In- 
stinctive Skill (or Talent),” I chose to 
speak only of the former in this one. 
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(Perhaps some teachers, skilled psycholo- 
gists or parents may feel they can force 
the development and channeling of artistic 
instincts, but my instincts have always 
warned, “Hands off.” A sensitive student 
will intuitively follow his instinctive talent 
often far beyond any suggestions or guid- 
ance from his elders. who may well have 
less sensitivity than the child himself.) 

But the intelligence or intellectual as- 
pects of development must be encouraged. 
It must not be permitted to grow in lop- 
sided fashion. It must be rounded, and 
embrace as much knowledge as possible. 
Dance is a wonderfully broad art. It has 
been a part of man’s existence from the 
beginning. It is intimately entwined with 
the history, literature, religion, arts and 
sciences of the world. Good study habits 
should be established when young and 
never cease. 

When children are completely absorbed 
in dance they often resent time spent 
studying the usual subjects necessary to 
an academic education. They claim they 
will not need or use such knowledge when 
following a dance career. This is untrue. 
The artist uses every scrap of knowledge 
and experience he acquires, distills it into 
wisdom and directs it towards the enrich- 
ment of his art. This you must explain in 
simple terms to your child, pointing out 
the need for an ever-curious and inquiring 
mind if he wishes to become and remain 
a fine artist. 

On the other hand, the best time of a 
dancer's life is his youth. Active perform- 
ing years are fewer than those of any 
other artist and time is of the essence. 
There is a need for intense early training 
and often formal academic education must 
be cut short in the interests of a career. 
But the quest for knowledge must never 
cease. (continued on page 77) 


DANCE ROUTINES 
by Tomaroff 


$8.30 For 10 Numbers 
You Save $4.00 
$1.20 each 


ANITRA'S DANCE—A dance with pantomime. 
AUTOMATIC DOLLS Mechanical, for couple. 
BULERIAS—Spanish dance with heel work. 
BUTTERFLY—Effective toe number. 

CHINESE SCENE—Grotesque, for trio. 

CLOCK DANCE—Interpreting the movements. 
DUTCH DANCE—A solo number with pantomime. 
FADO—A flirtatious Portuguese solo number. 
GARROTIN—Typical Spanish Gypsy dance. 
GYPSY—Easy for child with tambourine. 
HARLEQUIN AND COLUMBINE—Coquettish duet. 
HOPAK—Advanced Russian solo. 
HUNGARIAN—A spirited solo number. 
HUNGARIAN GYPSY—Fast, showy solo. 
HUNTRESS, THE—Advanced toe with riding crop. 
JAVANESE—Stately and serious. 

JOTA—Lively Spanish folk dance. 

LA MANTILLA—Fascinating Spanish Dance. 
LESGINKA—A tartar dance with knives. * 
LOVE'S JOY—A dance of joy and freedom. 
MAZURKA—Brilliant Polish solo number,” 
MAZURKA—Easy Polish Dance for child. 
MEXICAN—For couple to ‘‘Jarave Tapatio’. 
MODERNISTIC TOE—Toe modernistic number. 
ORIENTAL SCARF—Dance with scarf. 

PAS DE DEUX—Romantic number for couple. 
PIERROI—Solo number with pantomime. 
POLKA—Simple steps in coquettish smanner. 
POLKA TOE DANCE—Advanced technical toe. 
ROMANCE—A toe dance of twilight. 
RUMBA—Exhibition solo Cuban dance. 
RUSSIAN SLED—(Troika)—Girls imitate ponies. 
RUSSIAN SWEETHEART—Russian couple dance. 
SCARF DANCE—Solo bare-foot number. 
SPANISH—Easy Spanish dance with fan. 
SPANISH GYPSY—Solo tambourine number. 
SPANIS!#i WALTZ—A fascinating solo. 
[ARANTELLA—Italian folk dance for couple. 
SWAN, THE—Ihe dying swan of Paviova. 

1OE DANCE—Classic toe number for solo. 
1OE WALITZ—Advanced technical toe solo. 
WALIZ VARIATION—Flowing movements, solo. 
WINDS, THE—Fast, with whirls and turns. 
ADVANCED RHYTHM BUCK—Syncopated wings. 
BALLE] SOFI SHOES—With ballet variations. 
BEGINNER'S BUCK—Easy steps, drum rolls. 
B'LL ROBINSON'S TAPS—intricate steps. 


EASY TAPS—3 easy numbers for children. 


ECCENIRIC RUBE—A hick solo number. 
ECCENIRIC TAP—Off beat, comical number. 
GREEN EYES—Snake hips to Bolero rhythm, 
INTERMEDIATE BUCK—A little more advanced. 
INTERMEDIATE SOFT SHOE—Cleverly Combined 
IRISH JIG—Typical of old Irish dances. 

LINE UP KICK ROUTINE—Group of 8 to /6. 
MILITARY TAP—Very effective. interm. 

OFF BEAT RHYTHM—Abundant body movements. 
SYNCOPATED LINE UP—Easy, with tennis racket. 
RHYTHM BUCK—Intermediate with flaps. 
RHYTHM SOFT SHOE—Advanced and tricky. 
SAILORS HORNPIPE—Created with taps. 
SIMPLE SOFT SHOE—Easy for beginners. 
SIMPLE BUCK—Standard tap steps. 
SYNCOPATED BUCK—Advanced with pick-ups. 
SYNCOPATED RHYTHM BUCK—Advanced rhythm. 
SYNCOPATED SOFT SHOE—Advanced to 4/4 time. 
SYNCOPATED WALTZ CLOG—To skaters waltz. 
TAP TRIO—Effective number, stop time. 

TAPS AND TURNS—Ballet turns included. 
WALTZ CLOG—Effective number for beginners. 


Full catalogue on request 
Send Money Order, Cash (registered), 


No C.O.D.'s 
N.Y.C. Residents add 3% Sales Tax 


ARON TOMAROFF 
Box 50 
231 W. 58th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
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| forgot to order 


my maharam 


Fabric Revue 


The lady is frantic! The lady is horror-struck! And with good reason. 

There she is, up to her graceful neck in the confusion that goes with 
putting on her Spring Dance Recital and she's forgotten one of the 
most important elements . . . THE COSTUMES. 


It's not too late for those teachers in 
distress — there's still time to order 


Maharam's 22nd Costume Fabric Revue. 


Order your copy . . . NOW! We'll 
whisk it to you as soon as we. 
' ; receive your request. Once it's in your 
hands, your costume problems go up in 
smoke. Here are Maharam's exclusive and 
original fabric creations, prints, sketches, 
patterns, trimmings and accessories 


ready to add 


. immediate delivery .. . 
the lustre and wizardry of 


Broadway to your production. 


send — 


MAHARAM'S NEW 22nd EDITION COSTUME FABRIC REVUE 


{available to Dance Schools and Costumers only) 


Name of School 


maharam 


FABRIC CORPORATION 


— NEW YORK: 130 WEST 46th STREET 
CHICAGO: 115 SO. WABASH (WURLITZER BLDG.) 
LOS ANGELES: 1113 SO. LOS ANGELES STREET 
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City State 


No. of Pupils 


Name of Person ordering Revue ee 
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DANCE 
ROUTINES 


With Complete Sheet Music 
by VERONINE VESTOFF 


59 The Golden Doll—Character Toe—Adv. 
52 Rustic Carnival—2 Girls—Inter. 
48 Russian Dance—Folk—Adv. 
49 Russian Folk Song—Folk—Int. 
50 Russian Peasant Dance—Folk—Int. 
5! Russian Sweetheart—Folk—Int. 
54 Silver Star Polka—Folk—Int. 
58 The Firefly—Classic—Adv. 
‘57 Tamara—Character—Adv. 
56 Sylvia Dances—Classic—Iint. 
55 Sleeping Beauty Valse—Classic—Int. 
62 The Jockey—Classic—Int. 
63 The Moon Fairy—Classic Toe—Adv. 
64 The Way of Old Pekin—Character—Iint. 
65 The White Peacock—Interpretive—Int. 
66 Titania—Classic—Adv. 
67 Tyrolian Folk Dance—Group Folk—!Int. 
68 Valse Bluette—Classic Toe—Adv. 
69 Valse Polonaise—Classic Toe—Adv. 
70 Young and Old—Character—Int. 
34 Pas de Trois—Classic—Adv.—$1.50 
32 Obertas—Polish Country Dance—Adv. 
33 Pas de Deux—Classic Toe—Adv. 
35 Petite Polka—Classic—Adv. 
36 Pierette—Classic Toe—Adv. 
37 Pierrot—Character—Adv. 
39 Poet's Love—Group Folk—Int. 
40 Polish Bride—Character—Adv. 
42 Polish Mazurka—Folk—Adv. 
4! Polka Caprice—Classic Toe—Adv. 
43 Polka Musette—Couple—Adv. 
44 Pomponette—a character dance—Adv. 
45 Puppets—Boy & Girl—Adv. 
46 Rendezvous—a character solo—Adv. 
53 Serenade d'Amour—Classic—Adv. 
17 Dance Tyrolese—Folk—Int. 
18 Echo of the Ballet—Toe—Adv. 
19 Esmeralda Galop—Toe—Int. 
20 Fascination Valse—Toe—Adv. 
2! Gavotte "Lady Betty''—Classic—All grades 
22 German Peasant Dance—Boy & Girl—Adv. 
23 Gopak—Character—Adv. 
“| 24 Grand Valse Brilliante—Classic Toe—Adv. 
25 Hungarian Folk Dance—Character—Adv. 
61 The Hussar—Military Solo—Adv. 
26 Kaleenka—Folk Beginner 
+ 28La Danseuse—Toe—Adv. 
be 30 Na Berequ Polka—Folk—All grades 
3! Naughty Girl Polka—Beginner 
47 Russian Couple Dance—Folk—Int. 
10 Caucasian Veil Dance—Oriental—Iint. 
60 The Hungarian Don Juan—Character—Adv. 
5 A Russian Maid—Folk—Int. 
29 Moment Lyrique—Toe—Adv. 
|! Air a Danser—Toe—Inter. 
3 A la Valse—Classic Toe—Adv. 
6 Badinerie—Toe—Adv. 
7 Belinda Polka—Classic Ballet—Int. 
8 Bon Vivant—Eccentric—Adv. 
9 Bow and Arrow—Classic—Int. 
13 Chinese Dance—Character—Int. 
1! Champagne Galop—Eccentric—Adv. 
14 Columbia—Classic Toe—Adv. 
27 La Coquette—Toe—Adv. 
15 Dance of the Magvars—Folk—Int. 
16 Dance Serpentine—Character—Adv. 
4A Mexican Flower—Character—Adv. 
"7 12 Chin-Fu's Wedding; 24 pages of music: 
complete dance instruction... $1.50 
2 A Holiday in Russia; 20 pages of music 
and dance notes $1.50 
, Except those 
marked otherwise 


$4.00 for any 5 Routines 


$7.00 for any 10 Routines 
N.Y.C. Residents add 3% Sales Tax 
No C.O.D.'s Send money order er check 


VESTOFF BOX 446 
231 W. 58th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Primer for Parents 
(continued from page 75) 


Technical Guidance 

The imperative need for constant work 
under the watchful eye of an expert teach- 
er has been pointed out and discussed in 
a former article. The kinesthetic sense 
needs constant grooming under skilled 
direction to keep it reliable. 

When a gifted child reaches the age of 
10 and is bent upon a career, two lessons 
a week are a requirement. At 11 or 12, the 
schedule should inelude three a week, and 
from 13 on, three classes is minimum and 
daily lessons are best when possible. 

At the age of 14 or 15, part of each 


: year should be planned for study in a 


good professional studio, if the child is 


not already enrolled in one, no matter. 


how excellent the home-town teacher. 

There are few’dance students in small 
communities who aspire to a.career. And 
the number of skilled dancers is limited. 
The small-town teacher must scale lessons 
to the students’ abilities, which seldom 
goes beyond the “junior college” stage. 
Also, a truly gifted child will, no doubt. 
be the best dancer in the studio. This 
eliminates that wonderful inspiration and 
stimulation which dancers receive, not 
only from their teacher, but from those 
studying with them. 

Dancers learn a great deal from obser- 
vation and imitation. To be able to study 
with or observe professionals working in 
class is an education in itself. The chance 
to rub shoulders with them, so to speak. 
and hear shop talk in dressing and wait- 
ing rooms, is. an opportunity every 
aspiring professional should have as earl 
as possible. 

The psychological aspects of being away 
from home for short periods are to be 
considered, also. It gives young would-be 
artists an opportunity to condition them- 
selves gradually to the emotional adjust- 
ments neéded to live- away from the 
family. It gives them a needed sense of 


humility to become “a little fish in a big 


pond.” And it helps them acquire a sense 
of values that can function to their ad- 
vantage once they are on their own. 
Artistic Guidance 
Lessons .in all types of dance have great 
value for the aspiring professional, no 
matter what the first love. If a child has 
hitched her wagon to a ballerina star, it 
is nevertheless good for her to have some 
practical training in other types of dance. 
Who knows in what form the first profes- 
sional opportunity will come along? The 
dancer needs to be prepared for any 
eventuality. These days the most renown- 
(continued on page 78) 


you are looking 


that offer 


DANCE 


MUSIC 


to meet all 


your requirements 
You'll find it on 


RUSSELL 
RECORDS 


Whatever style of dance 
music you need to match your — ; 
teaching technique, you'll find it 

on Russell Records. Music 
designed for tap, ballet, acro- 
batic and all other types of | 
dancing ... you'll find it all on 
Russell Records. 


for tempos 


wide range, ro 
distinctive 
rhythm and 
true fidelity, 
you ll find 
them on 
Russell 


Records. 


RELY ON RUSSELL RECORDS 


to bring you the latest and most 
popular arrangements for dance 
instruction... records that are 
meeting the demand of dance 
instructors from coast to coast. 
Russell Records offer you 
the most complete 

library of specialized 
dance records available any- 
where. Write for free catalog 
and quantity discount to dance 
studios for student resale. Ask 
us about the “Free” Routine of 
the Month Plan. 

(For teachers only). 


POSTOFFICE BO 
VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 
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THE CHAMPION IN ITS FIELD 


STATLER RECORDS 


new releases 


for Tap-Ballet-Character-Novelty-Modern-Jazz and Ballroom — 


#185 a, Ding Dong Daddy 
b. I've Got a Pocket 
full of Dreams 
#1 87 a. Cuddle up a Little Closer 


#177 a. Blues in the Night 
b. There'sa Rainbow 
Round My Shoulder 
#179 a. | like Mountain Music 


b. Inka Dinka Doo _b. Moonlight Ballet 
* 181 a. When You Wish #189 a. Stairway to Success 
upona Star b. I've Got Talent - 
b. Mood wat | #191 a. I'min Love with 


bama Dancing School 
b. My Dancing 


Shoes and 


183 oa. Stars Fell on 


send for your b. On Revival ‘a 


free catalogue 


STATLER RECORDS, Box 189, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 


—_/ the west's masteomplete 
| Accessories. 


fake-up™ Wigs 
DANCE TOG : 
ards -Tig 
se 


FASTEST, DEPE 
FREE Co 


PIN A DOLLAR TO THE COUPON 
And we'll send you the valuable 


STUDIO MANAGEMENT 


by Toni Holmstock 
Five chapters on running a SUCCESSFUL RECITAL . . 


plenty of other practical management hints, too. 


NOW ONLY $1.00 (We pay postage). 


Here’s my dollar. Send me a copy of Toni Holmstock’s booklet 
STUDIO MANAGEMENT 


N ame_ 


Address 


Zone State 


231 West 58 Street 


City 
DANCE Magazine 


New York 19, N. Y. 


Primer for Parents 
(continued from page 77) 
ed ballet choreographers are just as likely 
to stage a “boogy-woogy fantasy” or a 
“Spanish Fiesta” as a “Swan Lake Bal- 
let.” In contrast, a choreographer of jazz 
works is just as likely to interpolate bal- 
let sequences in his dance numbers. 
Aside from this supplementary dance 
as much education in the allied arts a- 
is financially and_ physically possibl 
should be sought. Music is a MUST. 
fine dancer without any knowledge 0! 
music is fairly lost. And all dancers find 


a thorough knowledge of music a tremen. 


dous asset. 

Music lessons should be augmented by 
listening to good music. If few or no 
concerts are scheduled in your community. 
there are fine radio programs to be listen. 
ed to. You can encourage a good record 
collection and make frequent opportuni- 
ties for playing it, perhaps within the 
family circle, so that everyone in the 
household can enjoy and become familiar 
with good music. 

Experience with drama groups, or les- 
sons in drama are also very valuable. 

Sculpturing. painting or drawing are 
excellent hobbies for young dancers, and 
they often have talent in these directions. 
too. The study of the fine arts in all 
phases serves as true inspiration. If there 
are exhibitions to be seen, be sure your 
child sees them; if not, there are splendid 
books available with excellent reproduc- 
tions of art works. 
~ Set aside a part of the educational fund 
for cultural entertainment; concerts. 
plays, operas, ballets, musical shows and 
good films. 

Exposure to the arts helps develop 
a discriminating taste and a 
values. Later, when proféssional oppor- 
tunities begin to materialize they will be 
better able to evaluate them. Young pro- 
fessionals need have no fear of accepting 
a job in a mediocre company or produc- 
tion for the sake of the experience, as 
long as they are aware of its worth 
lack of worth. But danger lies in having 
no standards by which to judge. 

All this artistic guidance may seem to 
be a large order. But you must remem- 
ber you cannot assume an indifferent ap- 
proach to this most important aspect of 
the education of gifted children. And they 
must not become artistic snobs. They must 
realize that every phase of dance and 
the creative arts is of value. The more 
versatile they become, the greater their 
chances of success. 


sense of 


(concluded next month )} 
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. . for those who love to dance 
OUTSTANDING 


TEACHERS... STUDENTS... 


10, CLASSES 
daily 
: in the spacious beautiful 


|| LMA. AUDITORIUM 


IN DOWNTOWN FLINT 


re 

Ir 

id 

id 

id 

. . Just imagine 

yr Gobs of room in which to dance 

be Faculty on huge elevated stage 

a Luncheon available in the building 

iia Your interest in dancing is the only requirement 

i to attend. 

as ALL THIS ... at “pin-money” fee 

or } 
WRITE NOW! j., 
to SUN « MON + TUE> Free detailed brochure 
UNE 17:18:19 

of J . HINOTE THEATRICAL 

507 Smith Stree 
a Flint, Michigan 
th) 
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CHRISTINE DUBOULAY - 


Former leading ‘dancer 


with the Sadlet’s Wells 


Ballet. Has danced the 
leading roles in “Cop- 
pelia,” “Rakes Progress,” 
“Clock Symphony,” 


“Donald of the Burth- 
ens,” “Miracle in the 
Gorbals,” ete. 
JULES STONE 


Popular, New York Con- 
vention teacher. Will 
_ present Tap Routines for 
; 
beginners and up. 
GENE GAVIN 


Currently with the New 
York City Ballet Co. 
will teach Ballet. 
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Just in time for your 
RECITAL and YEAR ‘ROUND NEEDS... 


free 


giant new 
treasure chest 


of values 


The most complete assortment of 
dance needs ever published—all 
priced to save you money. 


oh 


Why waste time, money and effort 
ordering your dance needs from 
half-a-dozen specialty houses? Just 
dip into the exciting pages of Fine 
Brothers 1956 Treasure Chest of 
Values for anything and everything 
in the dance line. Major brands.... 
latest styles. You won‘t want to be 
without it, so rush your request to- 
day “Offer good only for bona fide 
dance teachers who write their re- 
quest on their school letterhead. 


Dept. D-4 138 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Complete Selection... Down-to-earth Prices...Finest Service 
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Rem siscences 
(continued from page 39) 


roo: , wanted my opinion of her dancing. 
I wis, of course, very flattered for, in 
spit. of my fifteen years, he accepted 
me s a balletomane, as did the prominent 
critics Svetloff, Plescheve and others, who 
gav’ me great pleasure by talking “shop” 
to me. Although I was young, it was true 
that since I had entered the School of 
Pages (ed.: graduates were assigned to 
the court of Czar Nicholas II) 1 had not 
missed a single Sunday night ballet at 
the Maryinsky Theatre, and was com- 
pletely engrossed in the art of the dance. 

On the evening of the graduation per- 
formance, several critics, including Svet- 
lov and Plescheve, were on the jury. They 
all sat in the front row together with the 
directors of the ballet school. The first 
number on the program was the Dryads. 

“There she is,” whispered Uncle Victor 
to me, “the first on the left, isn’t she 
marvelous?” I fully agreed with him. 
You could not call her unusually beauti- 
ful, and yet she was more than that. This 
dark-haired, slender girl had a truly 
spiritual expression on her slightly ema- 
ciated face. She caught and held one’s at- 
tention. Watching her ethereal movements, 
[ could hardly see any other dancer while 
she was on stage. 


The examination continued with an act 
from Drigos Vestal Virgin. In addition to. 


the beauty of her lyric movement, Pavlova 
was capable of.displaying dramatic emo- 
tion. I was entranced. Among the other 
numbers, there was a sequence from La 
Fille Mal Gardée. In the flirtation scene 
from this French rural comedy ballet, 
Pavlova was more than excellent. Despite 
the sedate atmosphere of the examination 
proceedings, there were continuous out- 
bursts of laughter, not only from the in- 
vited audience, but from the administra- 
tive members of the school as well. 

After the end of the performance, I 
had to hurry back to the school. My leave 
was over. I later heard the results of the 
graduation examinations. Contrary to all 
the school traditions,’ Pavlova was grad- 
uated with the title of premiere danseuse 
and was not required to join the corps de 
ballet. 

By the time she was twenty-two, she 
had the most unusual distinction of being 
promoted to the rank of ballerina. It was 
already then, appearing in the leading 
roles in The Bayadere and Giselle, that 
she became the most outstanding dancer 
of the Russian Imperial Ballet. This was 
in 1903. She was well started on her 
career. | THE END 
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AGLOWIN 
COSTUME-GLAMOUR AT 
DANCE RECITAL-TIME 


Order now! Get set for spring recital time! 
Look, feel and dance your very best in finest 
comfort- fitting beauty! Gleaming satin and. 
spangled TUTUS with 3 and _ 5-tier sheer 
NYLON NET skirts. All sizes, wanted colors. 
Dance in flattering beauty at your recital- 


House of Dance Supplies WRITE FOR 


129 E. Center St. ‘ PI 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


DANCER 
NEEDS! 


Ctleen flolding Panceweat 
Specializing in 


ELASTICIZED COTTON JERSEY 
LEOTARDS, TIGHTS, UNION SUITS, SWEATERS & TRUNKS 


| We also carry... 


Write f 

rite BALENCA 
measurement chart - 


ACETATE SKIRTS 


EILEEN HOLDING @®WANCEWEAR 
441 West 21st St., New York 11 + CHelsea 2-4797 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE ONLY 


FLAWLESS TECHNIQUE IS 
YOURS 


| ELEMENTARY FULL POINT TECHNIQUE 
Eileen O’Connor’s { INTERMEDIATE FULL POINT TECHNIQUE 
FLEXING FOR BALLET 
Ballet fundamentals and fine points clearly described 
. inspiringly illustrated by famous dancers. 
$2.50 each .. . all three for $7.00 (hard cover } 


€ Here's $7.00. Send me Elementary, Full Point Technique and Flexing for Ballet 


[] Send me the Elementary only ($2.50) _ [J Send me the Intermediate only ($2.50) 
C] Send me the Flexing only ($2.50) oe N. Y.C. Res. Incl. 3% sales tax 
Name 
Address 
Zone State 
DANCE Magazine 231 West 56 Street New York 19 
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CHALLENGE PRODUCTS. 


Dance along in gay 
abandon. Feel light 
and free as a Spring 
breeze, confident ‘in 
the knowledge that you 
are wearing the ‘best 


in HELENCA (stretch) 
nylon yarn tights." 


FULL-FASHIONED 
RUNPROOF 
CONSTRUCTION 


Going Steady? Bal- 
enca tights and you 
go together like Love 
and M ... They fol- 
low your every body 
movement ... are in- 
deed skin, tight as a 
glove. 


Colors: Black - Tan - 
Flesh - White. 


Sizes: for both the grown- 
up dancer and her little 
sister. 


(R) Reg. Pat. Off. 


INC. 


Mfrs. of Dance and Stage Wear 
se 109-11 West 27th Street, New York |, N. Y. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSSSSSS 
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writing article. 
drumming your fingernails on glass in 


WRITE FOR NEW 1956 
PRICE LIST 


TOE SHOES 
SOFT BALLETS 
SANDALS 
TAP SHOES 
LEOTARDS 
BELTS 

TIGHTS 
DANCE SETS 
OPERA HOSE 


CHICAGO 4, 


218 SO. AVE. 


Tap 


variants of this as there are roves pn 
chess. Make up some more. 

The prettier branch of pull-backs star s 
with the well-known four tap step on bo h 
feet. Stand between two chairs, bac « 
facing, and support your weight on yo ir 


hands. Both feet being free of the flor, 


beat the left foot down and raise it, be-it 
the right foot down and raise it, land n 
the ball of the left foot and land on te 
ball of the right foot. (If it is easier to 
begin with the right foot, do so.) 

Many dancers do this step by brushing 
back with one foot, leaving the other one 
on the floor, then doing a pull-back on 
that foot and either changing feet or 
not for the two finishing taps. This looks 
awkward and sounds dreadful. Always lift 
both feet off the floor at as nearly the 
same time as you can. Then beat alter- 
nately and land alternately. Start from a 
deep plié, feet parallel and heels raised, 
jump and lift up and back and finish in 
a plié, having made four sounds. This 
might be called double back slaps in the 
air, unnecessarily long but accurate. Do 
these until you fairly float, moving back- 
wards and maintaining an elevation of 
about half an inch off the floor. There 
is no backward and forward swaying of 
the body: Move all of a piece. As you 
increase the speed, the plié becomes less 
deep. There is no lifting of the shoulders 
nor jerking of the head. The arms are 
free for’ whatever needed, like sewing or 


The sound is like 


groups of four, beginning with the pinky. 

This, as I said, makes a pretty step. 
Add the heels in controlled: sequence 
to make six taps. A very slight arch of 
the back increases the lightness. In no 
event should you lean forward. This step 
is usually done until you get a_ hand, 
which of course obliterates the sound, 
makes further repetition unnecessary and 
distracts the attention of the audience 
from your dancing. Like a bear bicycling. 
The trick is to stop doing them just short 
of the applause. 

A nice final variation is arrived at by 
doing the ‘same step using side slaps or 
forward slaps instead of back slaps. Four 
back, four to the left, four forward, four 
to the right, four back, four to the right, 
four forward, and four to the left. This 
one will make most clear the importance 
of pulling up to pull back sideways or 
forward. It’s also very pretty indeed. 

The shuffle pull-back group is the more 
useful in that it can be incorporated inte 


(continued from page 6. ) 
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all sorts of movements, combinations. 
turn: and jumps to carry on, vary or 
pun tuate a rhythm. In itself it is not 
spec‘acular. The second group is a’ sort 
of s10w-off step and is generally isolated 
fron: its surrounding steps and rhythms. 
Thi: is not said to devalue it; if you don’t 
have some valid cause to show off. you 
shouldn’t be dancing at all. I mean only 
that the pretty steps should never be 


- ysed as a substitute for a whole dance, 


a whole creative effort. Use them when 
you're sure you could do something else 


if you want to. THE END 


Reviews (continued from page 65) 
sane jealousy of his errant wife leads him 
to strangle her while a train is being 
wrecked because he has forgotten to turn 
the switch. | 

Almost as unworldly as Signale, was 
Souvenirs (Offenbach-Karlinsky), Mme. 
Gsovsky’s interpretation of La Ronde. This 
kind of excrsion into romantic dalliance 
needs a_ gallic deftness, an objective. 
almost guiltless point of view. Mme. 
Gsovsky’s concept had the graceless surrep- 
titiousness of a Rotary Club president out 
for a night with a chorus girl. 

Mme. Gsovsky’s company performed as 
warmly as the principals. The orchestra 
was sturdily conducted by Francois H. 
Jaroschy.. The staging and costumes were 
unusually impoverished, even for the 
vicissitudes of touring. (cont. next month) 


Books on Review 
(continued from page 14) 
Mr. Guest writes with authority and 
style; as he has demonstrated in his pre- 
vious books, he knows how to tell a good 


story, even though it happens to be a true © 
sory reconstructed through meticulous . 


research. Among the contemporary criti- 
cisms quoted, he has wisely included 
sme which reveal the weaknesses and 


idiosyncrasies of his dancers, as well as | 


their virtues. Like the sometimes acrid 
caricatures by Marcelin, which actually 
vem to heighten the delicate beauty of the 
romantic ballet prints comprising most of 
the illustrations, these contrasting opini- 
ms give us a more fully rounded picture 
of their lively subjects. 

Once again, Messrs. A. and C. Black 
are to be complimented on the excellence 
o their design and production, for this is 
4 beautiful book as well as an absorbing 
me. It is good to learn that Mr. Guest. 
who seems to be writing the history of the 
Paris Opera Ballet backwards, is now en- 
staged on a study of its romantic period. 


Acclaimed Everywhere 


Teachers & Students Alike! 


STEPPING TONES 


OUTSTANDING 


BALLET PRACTICE RECORD 


No. 209 — BALLET PRACTICE RECORD 
‘Valse Lente” ‘Dance of The Reed-Flutes” 


Look To STEPPING TONES For All Your Musical Needs 


Order Today From... 


STEPPING TONES 


P. O. BOX 24186 VILLAGE STATION @ LOS ANGELES 24 © CALIFORNIA 


KINESEOGRAPHY 


Eugene Loring System of Dance Notation 
that is simple, practical and accurate 
Books $2.50 _— tee intermation write te American School of Dance 
1081 Hoellyweed Bivd., Mellyweed, Calif. 


COLORFUL BACK ISSUES move recent 


“DANCE HISTORY IN THE MAKING” 50c ea.) 


Send orders to | AMERICAN DANGER, June ’27 thru Jan- 
DANCE Magazine uary ’42 — $1.00 ea. 
231 West 58 Street, New York 19, N.Y. | n.y.c residents add 3% sales tex 


(continued on page 84) 
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For: 1 YEAR — $5.00 
0 2 YEARS — $9.00 (you save $1.00) 


C1) 3 YEARS — $12.00 (you save $3.00) 
(Add $1.00 fer Seuth Americas and foreign) 


Payment ENCLOSED Bus Me 
C) Teacher Professional 
C) Student C) Patron of the arts 


Name 

Address 

City Zone __ State__ 

DANCE Magazine 231 W. 58 St. New York 19 
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And again, BEN & SALLY proudly becomes the teacher's 


source for recital needs. Join the thousands of dance 


teachers who have found BEN & SALLY the answer to 
their dancewear requirements both quality-wise 
and price-wise. Teachers know too, of BEN & SALLY’s 


efficient, prompt service’ 


CRINKLE 

ELASTIC SUNBACK 

Sizes 2-10 Child... .$1.75 
12 S-M-L Adult ..... $2.25 


-~ 


WITH 3 TIER NYLON TUTU 
Child. .$3.25 Adult. .$3.75 
WITH CAP SLEEVE 

Child. .$1.95 Adult. .$2.50 


WITH CAP SLEEVE AND 
3 TIER NYLON TUTU 


Child. .$3.50 Adult. .$3.95 


Crinkle Elastic Cotton Colors WITH 


GOLD METALLIC THREAD DESIGN 


Black Aqua Lavender WITH 3 TIER NYLON TUTU 
Lt. Blue Pink Navy 
ee $3.50 Adult ....$3.95 


CRINKLE ELASTIC 
PANTY WITH 3 TIER 


NYLON TUTU 
2-10 Child......... $2.25 
$2.50 


CRINKLE ELASTIC 
SUNBACK TWO TONE 
HARLEQUIN DESIGN 


Sizes 2-10 Child. ...$2.95 


12 S-M-L Adult..... 
TEACHER $3.50 
LP WITH 3 TIER NYLON TUTU 
RECITA sovin® Child. .$4.50 Adult. .$4.95 
rhe sure wey WITH CAP SLEEVE 
Child. .$4.50 Adult. .$4.95 
WITH CAP SLEEVE AND - 


3 TIER NYLON TUTU 
Child. .$5.50 Adult. .$5.95 


SERVING THE DANCER FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


+ Two-Tone Harlequin Colors 
Pink and White Royal and White 
© Aqua and White Yellow and Black 
, Black and White Aqua and Black 
: Coral and White Yellow and Brown : 


DANCE FOOTWEAR & ACCESSORIES. 
1576 Broadway at 47th St., New York 


"Your order is on its way the same doy it’s received 
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Books In Review 
(continued from page 83, - 
PASSPORT TO PARIS 
By Vernon Duke 

Little, Brown, and Company, Boston, 1955. 
Reviewed by Selma Jeanne Cohen | 

The autobiography of a man who ha: 
composed scores for both ballet = 
panies and Broadway productions would 
one expects, be of considerable interes 
to a dance audience. Especially when the 
composer in question has worked witl: 
figures of such balletic importance a: 
Diaghilev, Massine, Balanchine, and Petit. 
It must unfortunately be reported, how. 
ever, that Vernon Duke’s story of his own »f 
life has little of significance to say about — 
the artistic aspects of ‘his milieu. 

The author, who signs his serious music 
Vladimir Dukelsky and his popular tunes, 
Vernon Duke, has provided a lively ac- 
count of his life and times. It could also 
have been absorbing and provocative, for 
his musical career, begun as a precocious 


child in’ Russia, has taken him to the 


chief cultural centers of Europe and 
America. Whether in Paris, London, or 

New York, Vernon Duke was surrounded [| / 
by dancers, musicians, directors, and art- | 
ists. Their names are sprinkled casually 
through the pages of his book — so 
casually,. in fact, that they hardly ever | 
emerge as more than names. Apart from 


the author himself, the characters in | ; 
Passport to Paris — and they include . i 
some of the most famous personages of | S 
their day — fail to come to life. E 
Mr. Duke is interested in people only [| ie 
in so far as they affect his own life and | fe 
career. As individuals in their own right | 
they do not exist for him. The same atti- ig 
tude is maintained toward events. The a 
consequences are frustrating. iT 
For example, a long account is given an 


of the genesis of the ballet Zephyr and } da 
Flora, all leading up to the success of the | 
Dukelsky, score. But what was the ballet Ul 
really like? Didn’t Massine have quite | d 
a bit to say about it? A similar story is } 
told of Jardin Public. There is a mention | a 
of the pas de deux of the Poor Lovers. | 
But only a mention because the author's | 
personal affairs are of more importance. | 
In fact, as a social history the book “ad 
is quite revealing. Mr. Duke is keenly 


aware of what should be said and what | se 
should be worn at an after-theatre supper | i. 
in Paris in the 1920’s or in New York in 

the °30’s. He comments copiously on man- - 


ners and mores. Certainly he should he 
equally qualified to discuss arts and art- He 
ists. It seems a little unfair that he has “4 

hil; 
chosen not to do so. He could have wr t- 19: 
ten an exciting story. THE END 
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Ea: er Dances of the Ukraine 
(continued from page 38) 
cre vls over a girl’s hand she will surely 
be married’ within the year. The girls 
weive in informal patterns, and at the 
en. form into two lines. Each places her 
rigit hand on her own left wrist; and 
her left hand holds the wrist of the op- 


posite girl, thus forming a floor of linked 


hands. Then the tiniest girl in the group 
is selected as the Zhuchok (beetle) and 
she walks over the hands as all sing: 
“Beetle, Beetle, come and sing, 
_ So the wedding bells will ring, 
One for me and one for Johnny 
Sing, Oh beetle, sing you honey.” 


Music for a Hahilka 

Sometimes two girls or two boys are 
drafted to help the zhuchok walk over the 
hands. 

A very unusual and interesting stage 
presentation can be made of Ukrainian 
Easter customs, beginning with the bless- 
ing of the food outside the church on 
Saturday; the breaking of the colorful 
Easter eggs and the kissing ceremonies 
after church on Sunday; the Easter dances 
following church. Many of these dances 
can be done with garlands of flowers. 
Shooting of firecrackers (another pagan 
carry-over) accompany Easter festivities. 
The colorful costumes of the Ukrainian 
people add to the attractiveness of these 
dances. | 

Incidentally, one of the very oldest of 
Ukrainian dances, strictly for men, is also 
done at this time. This is the Arkan, 
which .includes the men leaping over a 
huge bonfire. 

All of these dances and customs con- 
tinue to blossom in many Ukrainian com- 
munities in the United States. However, 
because they are so simple, they are 
regrettably giving way to synthetic, the- 
atricalized versions which some _ folk 
dancers feel would appeal more to Amer- 
icans, | 

Tf you read Ukrainian, or if you just 
want the music, an excellent collection of 
Hahilky are to be found in-the book Ya- 
hili:y by Dr. O. Baryliak, published in 
in Lwow. THE END 
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Books: 
Ballet Book Shop 
Dance Mart 
Dance Notation 
Elementary Full Point 
Flexing for Ballet 
Intermediate Full Point 
Daphne Geard 
Graded System 
Gladys Hight 
Kamin Dance Book Shop 
Kineseography 
Souvenir Programs 
Studio Management 
Theatre Aisle 
Thalia Mara 
25 Years of American Dance 
Classified: 
Concerts: 
Merle Marsicano 
Maslow-Sokolow 
May O’Donnell 
Dance Routines: 
Earl Atkinson 
John Clancy 
Dance Notes de Luxe 
Roye Dodge 
Danny Hoctor 
Al Gilbert 
Kathleen Kavanagh 
Manning 
Arleigh Peterson 
Rozanas 
Jack Stanly 
Tomaroff 
Billy Truehart 
Varady 
Vestoff 


Advanced Theatrical 
Art Teen 
Barney’s 

Ben & Sally 
Capezio 
Challenge 
Chatila 
Chicago Theatrical 
The Costumer 
Danskins_, 
Fine Bros. 
Golden Shops 
Herbet 
Holding 
Kling’s 

La Mendola 
La Ray 
Mack’s Taps 
Selva 

Serbin 

Trep Art 
Fabrics: 


Algy 


Dance Footwear and Accessories: 


10 
10 
60 
81 
81 
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SHOPPING GUIDE 


Associated 
Baum’s 
Betty Silk 
Dazian’s 
Fine Bros. 
Kalmo 
Maharam 
Samuelson 
Shea 
Stroblite 
Wagner's 


Wolff-Fording 


Back Issues (DANCE Magazine) 
Binders (for DANCE Magazine) 


DANCE Magazine Reprints 


Desire Light (recreation hoop) 


Flatow (photographer) 


Zachery Freyman (photographer) 


Jack King (batons) 
Paramount (cosmetics) 

H. W. Shaw (gifts & prizes) 
Subscription Coupon 
Vantage Press © 


Records and Record Players: 


Dance Records, Inc. (Danny 
Hoctor) 
Kimbo (with routines) 
Marlos 

Russell 

Statler Records 

Statler Records (Shaw) 
Stepping Tones 

Velmo 


School Listings: 
Summer Courses and Travel: 


Albertine Workshop 
Colorado College 
Connecticut College 
Coppola (Ballet Seminar) 
Danny Hoctor 
Fokine 

Jacob’s Pillow | 
Perry-Mansfield 
Sartorio Workshop 
Sita (travel) 
Virginia Tanner © 
Valley. Camp 

Mary Wigman 


Teachers’ Dance Organizations: 


American Society of Teachers 
of Dancing 

Cecchetti Council of America 

Chicago National Ass'n of 
Dance Masters 

Dance Educators of America 

Dance Masters of America 

Hinote 

Midwest Dance Ass'n. 

National Ass’n of Dance and 


Affiliated Artists 


12, 


66, 


20, 


National Ballet Guild of Canada 


93 
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Teachers know their students will enjoy practicing or in oth 
RECITAL wearing Hoffert proven products. Confidence in 5 
| : the student depends on such features as the famous exclusive | 
| Italian last in toe shoes — these are recognized by dancing Jac 
teachers and professionals throughout the world as the 
BEST. 4 Fiel 
| TEACHERS! try Hoffert products and Prove to yourself — Sun 
the Qualities in good dancewear. 
eas 
Everything for the dancer. | Rati 
Mail orders filled same day as received. . pac 
Write today for FREE 1956 catalog. oe 
We are sole manufacturers of our dance shoes and dance- is 
| 
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and 
veen 
son,” 
AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. Ra 
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| | 
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6 East Lake Street Chicago 1, Ill. 
Empi 


1650 Broadway == 33 John R Street 6736 Hollywood Blvd. 
New York 19, N. Y. Detroit 26, Mich. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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HOLLYWOOD AND LAS VEGAS 
BY TED HOOK 


HOLLYWOOD CONSOLIDATED 
At 20th Cent. Fox, Sheree North has 
signed a new contract and been assigned 
to ‘Do Re Mi,” with Tom Ewell as co- 
star; no choreographer announced so far 
. Rod Alexander to be assigned a 


yet-untitled musical .. . M.G.M has signed 


Bob Sydney to choreograph “The Oppo- 
site Sex’ and he has contracted dancers 
Marc Wilder, Wilda Bieber, Barrie Chase, 
Darleen Engle, Robert Laune, Betty Vitti, 
Beth. Carter, Shelia Hackett, Patti Nester, 
Pat Denise. Jack Dodds, Frank Radcliff, 
Bob Street, Stanley Hall, Carey Leverette, 
Bert May, Gene Dailey, Frank Reynolds, 
Buddy Spencer and Joe Wagner ... 
Donald O’Connor will star in Paramount's 
‘The Buster Keaton Story,” due to start 
in June, no choreographer yet set. 

Eugene Loring has been inked to 
choreograph for “Funny Face,” Vista- 
Vision musical starring Audrey Hepburn 
and Fred Astaire. Roger Edens produces 
and Stanley Donen directs. Loring con- 
tinues to operate the most comprehensive 
school of dance on the West Coast. 

Kenny Williams, Univ.-Internat'l’s favor- 
ite “song and dance” choreographer, has 
been signed to do “Kelly and Me” for 
Van Johnson and Piper Laurie . .. Lud- 
milla Tcherina is being paged for an- 
other film version of Pierre Benoit's 
“L’'Atalantide,” to be filmed in France... 

Hollywood's Ebony Showcase presents 
a new revue, “Tanorama,’ directed by 
Jack Pierce (formerly dancer-actor-chore- 
ographer). They're causing a stir with 
“Watusi,” African dance featuring Jimmy 
Fields, who also choreographed the show 
_. . LA. gets its own tent musicals this 
Summer. Producers Murray Singer, Sandy 
Scott and Allan Kirk have taken a 3-year 
lease on North Hollywood site. ‘Finian’s 
Rainbow” is scheduled to open May 1... 
Nick Castle’s “Joy Ride” continuing to 
pack ‘em in at the Huntington Hartford 
in preparation for @ B’way opening ... 
David Merrick is contemplating a revival 
of Kiki’ for Jeanmaire, with Roland Petit 
choreography. 

Writer Jean Hollow has suggested an 
interesting idea for a teleseries to Marge 
and Gower Champion ... Joyce Vander- 
veen gets dramatic lead in “Lucky Swan- 
son," a Don Fedderson tele-film. 

Ray Bolger so excited over his new live 
package, “Washington Square,” he’s with- 
holding re-runs on “Where's Raymond” 
because, “I think I'll get better money if 
our show is a success; I’m willing to 
gamble.” Ray also planning an extensive 
nite club tour with a 4-weeker at the 


Empire Room in the Waldorf-Astoria, fol-— 


lowed by a 4-week stand at the Sahara 
Hotel in Las Vegas. 
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Sad topreport the death of choreograph- 
er John Petrusich of San Francisco. John, 
only 41, choreographed the Fanchon & 
Marco vaudeville units for Loew’s War- 
field and also Shipstads & Johnson’s Ice 
Follies. 


LAS VEGAS 

Donald O’Connor’s side-kick Sid Miller 
wed Iris Burton at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Milton Prell, with a who's who of 
show business reception following. 

The Sands—A beehive of activity with 
choreographers Bob Gilbert and Renne 
Stuart finishing Calypso number, “A Trip 
to Jamaica” just in time to clear the 
Copa Room for Milton Berle and the NBC 
cast and crew ... Jonathan Lucas also 
working with the Copa Girls and Sand- 
men for a future Berle show; in addition, 
he’s staging a new act for Janis Paige; 
flying to N.Y. for client Marion Marlowe's 
Copa opening and supervising animators 
and choreographers at the Walt Disney 
studios in Burbank for the “Mickey Mouse 
Club” ... Martin & Lewis adding 6 more 
male dancers to their show, including 
Jack Mattis and Bill Chatham. 

The Desert Inn—Donn Arden is featur- 
ing Sherrell and Moody numbers from 


“The Second Greatest Sex;” Lady Michale 


Neale is augmenting her dance duties in 
The Painted Desert Room by writing a 
witty showbiz column in the “Las Vegas 


Sun.” 


The Flamingo—Ron Fletcher’s co. of 6 
boys and 6 girls has been dissolved in 
favor of an all-girl line, fronted by talent- 
ed Jeannie Jones and Grover Dale. Out- 
standing young Bill Carter leaves after 18 
months ¢f continuous performing, 7 nights 
a week, without a night off. He is about 
to launch himself as a single, probably 
to become the rage of the night-club and 
TV scene. | 

The New Frontier—Ken Murray's ‘Black- 
outs” leaves after being held over 3 
times. With the Co. goes dancer-choreog- 
rapher Barry Ashton, who has also been 
staging the dances at The Silver Slipper 
_. . Dick Humphries and Gene Nash con- 
tracted by producer Sanimy Lewis to 
recreate Nick Castle’s choreography from 
recent Hollywood revue “That's Life.” In 
its night club version it will become 
“Hooray for Life,”’ starring Cass Daley and 
Jack Carson. 

The Riviera—Dorothy Dorben features 
Bob Street and Jerry Stabler in “Rampart 
Street Parade” on the Orson Welles show. 
Bob leaves the show shortly to join Mae 
West's group. 

The El Rancho—Betty Grable and Harry 
James break records on their first appear- 
ance here. Jack Cole’s choreography is a 
stand-out. Carl Ratcliff, Frank Reynolds, 
Buddy Bryan and Stanley Hall are fea- 


tured. Marie Bryant, authority on jazz 


and Afro-Cuban dance, is working in a 
supervisory capacity with Miss Grable. 


MOTION PICTURE ADDENDA 


Michael Kidd will now add movie direc- 
ting to his long list of accomplishments. 
Arrangements are now set for the dancer- 
actor-choreographer to direct Danny Kaye 
in “Merry Andrew,” a circus-background 
film to be produced next year for MGM. 


NEWS FROM DALLAS 

Juana de Laban is conducting a body 
movement course for actors at Baylor 
Univ. in Waco. In the! Spring, Miss de 
Laban returns to her research project for 


the State of N.M. in Santa Fe, but will 


be back at Baylor next Fall. 

Vassos Kanelles, Greek dramatic dan- 
cer, gave a lecture-demon. at Southern 
Methodist Univ. on Feb. 6, comparing the 
similarities of art forms of ancient Greece 
and those of American Indians. 


Jose Greco & Co. performed nightly 
at the Empire Room of Dallas’ new Hilton 
Hotel from Feb. 9-23 at a decided disad- 
vantage in an environment more night 
club than supper club Mr. Greco received 
exciting reviews locally. But, while his 
act is attractively costumed, it is a con- 
densed version of his concert perform- 
ances, which are usually more stimu- 
lating. 

Natalie Krassovska will be here for a 
few weeks giving master classes to ad- 
vanced students at Edith James Studio 
_. . 50 younger children from the same 
studio will perform “Les Petite Riens” for 
the Mozart Festival of the Dallas Music 
Teachers Assn. on Feb. 29. 

Buster Cooper is choreographing a per- 
formance of the “Wizard of Oz” for the 
Hockaday School for Girls. 


Ballet Theatre presented 3 performances 


at the State Fair Auditorium Feb. 17-18 
.. . Four students from Nikita Talin’s studio 
supplemented the corps in “Giselle”; Kath- 


leen Smith, Larry Roquemore, Judy Engle- 


man, Tom Courteau. The Co. as a whole 
was appreciably better than Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, seen earlier this season. 
It was an enjoyable evening, but the 
excitement of an Alonso and Youskevitch 
was very much missed. In the Bluebird 
Variations from “Princess Aurora” Lupe 
Serrano and Scott Douglas have the spark 
which a few more seasons should develop 
into a fiery. combination. Erik Bruhn did 
not perform due to an ankle injury. 


Toni Beck 


REPORT FROM BARCELONA AND LISBON 


In Barcelona Roberto Iglesias is busy 
rehearsing his néw co. 12 hours a day, 
to be ready the end of March They al- 
ready have a firm offer for tour of France 
and may appear at the Genoa-Nervi Int'l 
Ballet Festival in July. Impresario Jose 
Grau Sunol, who sponsors the group, is 
spending a fortune, even in pesetas, for 
deluxe decor. (continued on page 89) 
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DANCE 
SCHOOLS 


CALIFORNIA 


Michael Brigante Dance Studio 
Ballet - Toe - Spanish - Tap 
4167 W. 3rd St., Los altos DU 8-8055 


Tap - Ballet - Toe - A eluate’ Baton 
1140 W. Slauson Avenue, Los Angeles 44 


Joseph Rickard School of Russian Ballet 
Audrey Costello — Ballet Theatre 
Studio: 2520 W. 7th St. 

Los Angeles DUnkirk 4-7328 

Lemone Studio of Interpretive Ballet 
Studios:, Pasadena—1702 Lincoln Ave. 
Arcadia—324 S. First St., Call SY 4-7265 

Eva Lorraine (Mordkin) Classical Ballet 

_ Director California Children’s Ballet 
Stuilio: W. Colorado, Pasadena 

49172, SY 34498 

Mason-Kahn Dance Studios 

Ballet, Tap, American Jazz, Acrobatic 

1125 mer. § 

UN 1-2110 


SF Conservatory of Ballet & Theatre Arts 
Beginner Thru Professional 
Public Sckolarship C ompetition 
1638 Market St., San Francisco JO 7.3377 


COLORADO 


The Ballet Theatre School 
Denver Branch 
Francesca Romanoff, Director 
1318 Lincoln Street, Denver 


Lillian Cushing School of Dancing 
1429 Marion _ Street, Denver 
Maxine Vi Associate 

Vera Graham Plastic Ballet Studio 
Plastic, Dramatic, Natural & Toe 
1400 Josephine, Denver, EA. 4789 


FLORIDA 


Thomas Armour — Ballet 
2973 Coral Way, Miami 
8027 Biscayne Blod., Miami 


Georges Milenoff School of Ballet 
Ballet — Toe — Spanish — Adagio 
251 Palermo, Coral Gables Ph HI 85462 
School of Dance 
534 Chase Ave., Winter Park 
2207 Edgewater Drive, Orlando 


ILLINOIS 
Armstrong-Reed Studio 
Hayes, Director 


- Hula 
7002 N. Clark St., Chicago, 26 She. 3-0752 


Belle Bender Ballet School 
Training for Opera - Concert - Theatre 
410 Sout South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Gladys Hight School of Dancing 
Sadler’s Wells and Cecchetti Ballet 
162 No. State St., Chicago § RA 6-7231 


Berenice Holmes School of Ballet 
184 West Washington Street, Chicago 
International Ballet Club 
(The Artist’s League) 
Office: 1054 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago 40 
Tower studios luxe available 


or Art, Dance, Drama, M 
W. Ontario St., 10 DE 7-8956 


Ivo 


Edna L. McRae School of the Dance 
410 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 
Webster 9-3772 


Ruth Page 
135 So. LaSalle St. 


Neil Peters School of Dance | 
Ballet - Interpretive - Spanish - Tap 
Approved for G.I. Training 
877 N. State WH 4.367 4-3677 DE 7-9133 

North Shore Academy of Dance & Theatre 
Arts: G.I. App 
Office: 1054 Wilson Ave., Chicago” 40 


Bentley Stone-Walter Camryn 
School of Ballet 
185 W. Madison St., Chicago 2 


i 


INDIANA 
Jordan College of Butler University 
Baccalaureate Degrees 


Complete Dance Dep” t— — 2 


IOWA 

Betty Mae Harris School of Dance 
Member of: CNADM, DEA, DMA 
Boone & Perry 


KANSAS 


Wichita School of Fine Arts 
Aline W. Rhodes, Youth Culture Dept. 
226 N. Broadway, Phone 4-1309 


KENTUCKY if 
Courtney School of Dance 
Ellis Obrecht, Director 
304-308 Norton Bldg., Louisville 2 JU 7914 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Beacon School of Classical Ballet 
Cecchetti Method; Character & Mime 
7-11 Beaver Place, Boston LA 3-7373 


Boston Conservatory of Music. 4 
26 Fenway, Boston . 
Dance Dept., Jan Veen, 
Modern—Ballet—Composition—Style 
Academics—B. F. A. Degree 


Alicia Langford Boston Ballet School 
Complete Classical T 
93 Mass. Ave., Boston CO 6-5015 

Mme. Tatjana Baboushkina-Vasiliauskas 


School of Ballet | 
126 Mass. Ave., Boston TA 5-3175 


MICHIGAN 


Armand School — Ballet - Voice - Drainiales 
Violette Armand B.D.A., Donald Armand, 


B.D.A. 
2657 W. Grand Blod., Detroit 8 

Nicholas Tsoukalas Dance Studios 
Greek Classic—Cecchetti Ballet—Character 
—Spanish (Home Study Castanet Playing) 
11332 W oodward, Detroit 2 TO 8-1879 


MISSOURI 


| Conservatory of Music of Kansas Ci 
Dept. of Dance — Tatiana Doko 
Ballet - Toe - Character - Adagio 
4420 Warwick 


Flaugh-Lewis School of Dance 
All Branches of The Dance 
llll E. 62nd St., Kansas City HI 7434 


Myldred Lyons Studio of the Dance 
t - Tap - Acrobatic 
RKO Missouri Theatre Bldg., (Kansas City 
Ruth Shafton School of Ballet 
Ballet, Toe, Toe Adagio, Character 


VA 6644 


213 E. Gregory, Kansas City _ DE 5964 
(advertisement) 


NEW YORK 


Albert Butler School of Dancing 
Teachers’ Ballroom Material 
113 W. 57th St. « PL 7-6660 
Bhanumathi — Classic Hindu Dance 
- Adults’ & Children’s Classes 


Carnegie Hall; Studio 708. 
Dick Andros Studio of Dance 
Ballet - Modern - Tap , 
353 6th Ave. (near 4th St.)° OR 5-84i8 


Sarah Bartell, Creative Dance For Children 
Studio 708: Carnegie Hall 

Seventh Ave. SU 75988 

Byrnes and Swanson, DEA, DMA, B.D.A. 


Ballroom-Material for Teachers 
846 Flatbush Ave. BU 2-7383 
Air Conditioned 


Roye Dodge School of Dance, Inc. 
Ballet—Tap—American Jazz—Acrobatic 
123 West 49th St., N. Y. 19 CI 6-8793 


| | Eve Gentry 


Technique-Improvisation-Concerts 
268 W. 47 St., MU 9-8264; JU 6-7947 
Modern Dance School, YM & YWHA 


Doris Humphrey, Director TR 6-222! 
Lexington Ave. & 92nd St. N. Y. 28 


OHIO 


Marie Bollinger Vogt 
Toledo Ballet Workshop 
2211 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo CH 3-9333 
Anneliese von Oettingen School of Ballet 
Ballet - Character - Acrobatic - Tap 
2425 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati 6 
Josephine and Hermene Schwarz 
Ballet and Modern Dance 


Memorial Hall, Dayton AD 1542 


OKLAHOMA 


Robert Bell School of Dance 


Former Soloist “Original Ballet Russe” 
600-4 N. Hudson, Oklahoma City 


TENNESSEE 


Albertine School of The Dance 
3325 West End 
Nashville 

Jane Shillinglaw 
School of Ballet 
1507 21st Ave. S., 


7-6661 


Nashville 


TEXAS 


Frances Putnam Studios of Dancing 
Ballet - Ballroom - Tap - Teacher Training 
Roland Guerard, Ballet Master 
ya W estgate Drive, Houston 
K. of C. Hall, Bryan 


VIRGINIA 
Emilie Bearden School of Ballet 


Ballet - Toe - Adagio - Interpretive 
349-A Warwick Road, Warwick 


CANADA 
Elizabeth Leese Studio 
Classical Ballet and Modern Dance 
326 Victoria Ave., Westmount, Montrea! 
Willy Blok Hanson Dance Studio 


Posture - Stage - Television Dance 
657 A. Yonge, Toronto Phone: WA 1-8015 


CO 5-4055 
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In Lisbon, the big news has been the 
2 extremely successful appearances of 
Yvette Chauvire and Milorad Miskovitch 
at the Tivoli Cinema. Programs included 
well-known solos and pas de deux. Par- 
ticularly applauded were excerpts from 
“L’Ecuyere,” a classic ballet in the mod- 
ern idiom (or vice versa). The work has 
considerable merit and is a showpiece 
for dancer-actors . like Chauvire and 
Miskovitch. The large theatre was sold 
out for both matinees and there was a 
brisk black market in tickets. Chauvire 
flew back to Paris and Miskovitch went 
to Milan to partner Alicia Markova in 
recitals at the Piccolo Scala, the new 
small opera house adjoining the Teatro 
alla Seala. 

Lisbon ballet mistress Margarida de 
Abreu, following the birth of her 2nd 
daughter, is back at her school rehearsing 
her group for appearance at the San 
Carlos Opera HouseinJune. Luigi Gario 


LONDON DATELINES 


February and March have been en- 
tirely dominated dancewise in London by 
the Sadler's Wells Ballet. A new ballet 
by Frederick Ashton. a brilliant debut 
as choreographer at Covent Garden by 
Kenneth Macmillan, a season of 6 Sleep- 
ing Beauties, 4 Giselles and 4 Cinderellas, 


working up to a Royal Gala Performance . 


on March 22—all this has left the frequent 
visitor to the Royal Opera House not, as 
might be expected, weak and exhausted, 
but more stimulated and optimistic than 
for years. The past 25 years of the com- 
pany’s existence are being celebrated this 
Spring, but the next 25 look as though 
they will be just as interesting if only 
half the young talent that is bustin’ out 
all over comes to maturity. And if Ken- 
neth Macmillan can maintain and develop 
the achievements of his “Noctambules,” 
these young dancers should not lack new 
ballets to display their talents. 

Ashton’s ballet is “La Peri,” a dramatic 
pas de deux for Margot Fonteyn and 
Michael Somes that is yet conceived in 
sufficiently theatrical terms to become a 
ballet proper. It concerns the search of 
an Eastern prince, Iskender, for the 
lower of immortality, which he finds in 
the*-possession of a sleeping peri. The 
main action is concentrated in their strug- 
gle for possession of the flower, which 
ends in Iskender’s renunciation and death. 
The choreography is a subtle and moving 
blend of Ashton’s own brand and classi- 
cism (as exemplified in “Symphonic 
Variations” and “Homage to the Queen”) 
with Eastern flavorings that give it a 
curiously hypnotic quality. Somes is 
lirst rate as the proud and romantic Isken- 
der, but in my opinion Fonteyn was not 
quite right for the peri. She seemed in- 
effective at the Ist performance and al- 
though she took a stronger grip later, one 
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(continued from page 89) 


longed to see Chauvire or Tallchief at- 
tempt the role. The costumes of jewel- 
like brilliance were designed by Andre 
Levasseur and possessed the elegance 


and chichi of his master Dior. The setting 


was formed by a painting by Ivor Hitch- 
ens, adapted to the stage. Brooding and 
darkly splendid, it made the costumes 
seem a little trivial. 

The other new ballet has been entirely 
different, essentially a work of close col- 
laboration between 3 young talents, not 3 
“old masters.” “Noctaambules” is Ken- 
neth Macmillan’s Ist work for Covent 
' Garden, although he has made 2 suc- 
cessful ballets for the Sadler's Wells 
Theatre Ballet. He has worked again with 
Nicholas Georgiadis, the young Greek 
painter who designed his earlier ballets, 
and the score has been specially com- 
posed by Humphrey Searle. The result 
is something altogether original, moving 
and exciting, with strange undercurrents 
that disturb and remain in the memory 
long after the ballet has finished. It is 
about a hypnotist whose performance 
goes wrong; he turns his powers on the 
audience, which is mocking‘ him, and 
curious things begin to happen. Rich and 
poor dance together, a young soldier's 


. dreams of power are realized, a faded 


beauty regains her lost youth. But the 
hypnotist, under the spell of his own 
magic, falls in love with the beauty. The 
dream is shattered;| the audience run from 
the theatre’ in terror and the hypnotist’s 
little assistant is left alone, running 
desperately round and round the stage 
in lonely misery, as the curtain falls. Mac- 
millan’s imagination never falters; the 
movements devised are interesting, ex- 
pressive, unusual yet never perversely 
awkward or ugly. The music is brilliantly 
theatrical, terribly sad; the setting for the 
theatre-within-a-theatre little short of a 
masterpiece. In addition there are per- 
formances of wonderful quality from 
Leslie Edwards (the hypnotist), Nadia 
Nerina (the Faded Beauty), Anya Linden 
and Desmond Doyle (young lovers), Brian 
Shaw (the soldier), and, above all, 
Maryon Lane as the assistant. 

The cast changes in the classical bal- 
lets which have been new to London have 
mostly been seen in America. Outstand- 
ing promise has been shown by the 
youthful Annette Page, Merle Park, Anya 
Linden, Gary Burne and Ronald Hynde. 
Elaine Fifield has danced her first Aurora 
with tremendous classical authority and 
David Blair is stepping confidently into 
the Prince’s shoes in both “Swan Lake” 
and “Sleeping Beauty.” 


Festival Ballet. meanwhile, has been 


touring the country and drawing good 
houses despite difficult weather condi- 
tions. Anita Landa has rejoined the com- 
pany and the dancing of the Danes, Toni 


Lander and Flemming Flindt is a constant 


joy. The company are to appear in 
Monte Carlo for 6 performances during 
the wedding celebrations of Prince Rainier 
and Grace Kelly.. They will be joined by 
Margot Fonteyn and Michael Somes, who 
will dance “Swan Lake,” as guest artists. 
Later in the Summer Fonteyn and Somes 
together with Svetlana Beriosova will ap- 
pear as guests with the Sadler's Wells 
Theatre Ballet at the Granada Festival, 
dancing “Swan Lake” and “Rinaldo and 
Armida.” 

Alfred Rodrigues’ “Miraculous Manda- 
rin” (Bartok) for the Sadler's Wells Ballet 
has had to be postponed and will now 
be premiered at the Edinburgh Festival, 
where the Co. will appear from Aug. 20 
to Sept. 1. Scenery and costumes will be 
by Wakhevitch. 

Once again general disappointment is 
viced in London that the NYC Ballet will 
not appear in England during its Fall 
tour of Europe. Mary Clarke 


NEWS FROM FRANCE: 

On Feb. 6 the Young Musicians of 
France presented Menotti's “The Tele- 
phone” and Marcel. Landowsky’s “The 
Ventriloquist” at the Sarah Bernhardt 
Theatre. One of the four principal roles 
of “The Ventriloquist’’—that of the doll 


Cathy—is assigned to a@ dancer. Igor 
Fosca choreographed this danced-and- 
sung pas de deux. Monique Schellino 


was the lovely Cathy. 

At the Fountain of the Four Seasons, 
Maurice Bejart is currently presenting 3 
choreographed sketches under the title 
“Here Is Mankind.” The sketches soberly 
evoke the middle class man confronted 
with “Duty,” “Domesticity,” and _ the 
“Outside World.” Michele Seigneuret, who 
recently received the Rene Blum award, 
is Bejart’s partner in this semi-panto- 
mimic work which was warmly received. 

On Feb. 24 the Opera Comique pre- 
sented “Romantic Suite’ with Mendels- 
sohn music and choreography by Con- 
stantin Tcherkas. © 

The Ballet de Paris finished its season 
Feb. 18. Director Roland Petit has just 
done the dances for Henri Decoin’s latest 
movie. Renee Jeanmaire and Eddie Con- 
stantine are featured. Jeanmaire has also 
been suggested to play Mistinguett in 
the filming of the late singer’s life. 

At the Moulin Rouge Music Hall, George 
Reich is currently presenting his Co., the 
“Ballets Ho.” At the Olympia, Jean-Leon 
Destine appeared with his co. Feb. 9-28. 

Mme. Gilberte Cournand gave a lecture 
Feb. 10 at the Salle Gaveau. Called 
“Woman and Dance,” it outlined the 
speaker's first contacts with the dance 
world and included clever portraits of the 
great ballerinas from Camargo to Pavlova. 
Assisted by two young dancers and two 


“pats” from the Opera School of Ballet, 


Lycette Darsonval charmingly illustrated 


Barbara Pollack. 


the lecture with extracts from “The Temple 
of Glory,” “Giselle (Act II),” “Les Sylphi- 
des,” and finally the celebrated pizzicatj { 
of “Sylvia,” which remain one of her 
triumphs, as they were for Darsonva's 
teacher, Carlotte Zambelli. 


On Feb. | Claude Bessy was a lasi 
minute replacement in ‘Palais de Crista|’ 
(Symphony in C). Her elegance and style 
added to the impression that she is one 
of the most brilliant hopes of the Opera 

Maria-Francoise Christout 


NEWS FROM VIENNA 

Television is gradually beginning ‘o 
take hold in Central Europe. In Baden 
Baden Erika Hanka staged her first TV 


ballet, 3 fables by La Fontaine, danced 


to von Einem’s music by Traude Brexner, 
Erika Zlocha, Richard Adams and Willy 
Dirtl. Here in Vienna Fred Meister and his 
group, members of the State Opera, were 
the first to tackle TV. His “Slavic Legend’ 
was an outstanding success. 

On Feb. 14 the Volksopera produced 
“Kiss Me Kate,” which has proved to be 
the biggest box-office success in years 
A great part of the triumph is due to the 
dances staged by Heinz Rosen and Dia 
Luca ... On Feb. 26 the Staatsoper re- 
staged Honegger’s “Jeanne d’Arc.” The 
eve. opened with the Gluck “Don Juan’ 
ballet which has been out of repertory {or 
some years ... The NYC Ballet is an- 
nounced for the 1956 Salzburg Festival 
In Sept. they come to Vienna for the |!s' 
time. Linda Zamponi 


REPORT FROM LATIN AMERICA 
ARGENTINA. The summertime outdoor 
ballet season has continued with per- 
formances of “Swan Lake,” “El Junco,” 
“Huemac,” “Gaite Parisienne,” ‘“Car- 
naval,” “Suite de Danzas” and ‘Sche- 
herazade” by the Colon Co., and “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “Polovtsian Dances” and 
“Rose Adagio” by the La Plata Ballet. 

Renate Schottelius’ Contemporary Dance 
Group has been touring the provinces ... 
Teacher Matilde Ruanova has left for 
Guatemala, where she will give a course 
on Argentine folk dances; afterward she 
will visit Cuba, Mexico, Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua for similar courses ... Sudam- 
film announces it will soon begin shooting 
a new musical; Beatriz Ferrari’s youth bal- 
let will take part, dancing an adaptation 
of “Hansel and Gretel.” 
CHILE: The Univ. of Chile Ballet has re- 
turned from its holiday and started re- 
hearsing this year’s revivals (“Coppelia,” 
“Petrouchka”) and 2 new’ ballets, “Miracle 
on the Alameda,” and an as yet unnamed 
work to Ravel music. 

Vadim Sulimas Classical Ballet Co. has 
begun rehearsals of Prokofieff's “Cinder- 
ella”’ “Vision; Manhattan-edited 
Spanish-language newsmagazine, carried 
a well-written story on Jose Limon by 
Hans Ehrmann-Ewart 
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The dance is people. One of these people is the BALLERINA. 


Here is the quintessence of lovely deception. She is so seldom what she seems: 
an airborne creature of fantasy — exempted from the earth-folk’s laws of gravity, 
biology and time! All instantaneous light and grace, she dazzles and glints like 
disembodied radiance out of the brilliant jewel of the ballet. 


But what price ‘spontaneous, effortless”’ perfection? 


Patience, Plan and Effort without end. For just as, scintillating in the diamond's 
heart of fire are the centuries of seasons, the patient forests, the crystallization of 
uncounted development and time into the blazing beauty of one perfect gem... 
so, behind the Ballerina is a lifetime of discipline, practice, struggle — years of 
work, hours of fatigue, moments even of despair . . . but all, all eternally worth 
it for the few diamond moments of the perfect performance. (ag 


It is people, too — 

fine craftsmen — who 
have made Selva such 
an important part of 

the dance scene. Their 
care and skill in 
fashioning the finest 
dancewear is the reason 
why, today, most dancers 
insist on the Selva label. 


Balanced-Design 
dance footwear, 
costumes & accessories 


1607 Broadway, N. Y. 19 fam 
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